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ABSTRACT 

Interest in guidance in the elementary school appears 
to be growing. Eight exemplary guidance programs were examined in 
order to identify effective approaches and strategies that could be 
replicated. A literature review suggested that counselors should 
spend less time modifying individual student behaviors and mere time 
improving the learning environme'^t. Interview and observation 
instruments were designed to collect data specifically pertaining to 
10 idaal guidance practices identified in the literature review. 
Results showed that successful guidance programs operated as integral 
parts of schools* overall educational functions. These exemplary 
programs also provided a wide range of guidance services to their 
students, staff, and parents and served as the fulcrum for a variety 
of human resources for at-risk children and their families. 
Successful guidance programs were su^ ported by facu'^ties that were 
responsive and willing to share in the planning and implementation of 
guidance functions. Successful counselors served more children more 
effectively through active collaboration with community social 
service professionals and provided leadership and direction in the 
operation of scnool pupil personnel committees. Principals should 
bring counselors into schoolwide programming and decision-making, and 
greater initiatives should be exercised in building a strong parent 
constituency . (ABL) 
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SUMMARY OF 'HE REPORT 

BACKGROUND 

In September of 1983, state regulations required every 
school to have guidance programs for all students. Only in 
grades seven through twelve, however, were licensed and 
certified guidance counselors mandated. The absence of a state 
mandate for elementary school counselors, along with other 
factors, coincided with a decline in the number of counselors in 
these schools. 

Interest in guidance in the elementary school appears to be 
growing. Some districts are now giving guidance services high 
priority and are emphasizing services to early childhood classes 
and the early identification of children at risk of failure. 

In the interest of improving guidance services at the 
elementary school level, the Office of Student Progress and the 
Office of Educational Assessment (O.E.A.) agreed to a study of 
exemplary guidance programs and practices which would identify 
effective approaches and strategies that could be replicated in 
other New York City public schools 

This report describes exemplary guidance practices drawn 
fx'om a review of guidance literature and as observed in eight 
schools recommended for their effective guidance programs. Six 
guidance programs in New York City were recommended by various 
officials in the New York City school system, and two other 
guidance programs (Newark, N.J.; Syracuse, N.Y.) were 
recommended by officials in respective state education 
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departments • 

The primary purposes of this report are to provide useful 
information and offer suggestions to school officials 
responsible for setting educational policy, and to suggest 
guidelines for those engaged in the development and 
implementation of guidance programs. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature on guidance and counseling emphasizes the 
need for ^schools to redesign the current guidance model and to 
create new counseling strategies. In brief, the literature 
suggests the following: counselors should spend less time 
modifying individual student behaviors and more time improving 
the learning environment for all children; parent education and 
involvement can have a positive effect on the performance and 
behavior of children; guidance services should emphasize early 
intervention and prevention approaches at the early childhood 
level; the counselor's role as facilitator and change-maker 
should be expanded; and guidance should be an integral part of 
the school rather than an adjunct service. 

METHODOLOGY 

Schools with exemplary guidance programs were chosen after 
consultations with directors of pupil personnel services in 
state education departments, the Director of Guidance in the 
Office of Student Progress, officers of professional guidance 
and counseling associations, district guidance supervisors, and 



directors of district pupil-personnel services. Their 
recommendations were offered according to their best 
professional judgment. The final group of schools included a 
site in Newark, New Jersey, a site in Syracuse, New York, and 
six sites in four community school districts in New York City. 

Interview and observation instruments were designed to 
collect data specifically pertaining to the ten ideal guidance 
practices identified in the literature review. O.E.A. 
evaluators visited the eight sites selected for their exemplary 
guidance programs and spent between two and three days at each 
site conducting in-depth interviews with teachers, guidance, 
counselors, principals, agency workers, supervisors of guidance f 
and parents. The comments of the interviewed participants were 
combined with the impressions of the author to provide a picture 
of exemplary guidance programs. 

FINDINGS 

Counselor Techniques 

A number of guidance techniques were common to exemplary 
guidance counselors: anticipating the problems of at-risk 
students, anticipating teachers' requests for help; taking some 
kind of action to achieve closure and not leave teachers 
"hanging"; using a variety of guidance approaches; being 
knowledgeable about and reaching out to the surrounding 
community agencies; and acting as facilitators (identifying 
student and teacher problems, assembling the resources, and 



coordinating the individual and collective efforts of many 
people) . 

Ideal Guidance Practices 

Ten ideal guidance practices relevant to contemporary urban 
needs were chosen from the professional literature and from 
consultations with guidance experts. Of the ten ideal guidance 
practices, eight were found to be manifest to a significant 
degree in schools with exemplary guidance programs* Briefly, 
those guidance practices emphasized: (1) early identification of 
children with learning and behavior problems; (2) a variety of 
counseling modes with the stress on small-group guidance 
activities for children with unmet social, emotional, and 
academic needs; (3) involvement of parents as recipients of 
guidance-related services and as contributors to programs 
serving children; (4) effective use of counselor time by 
enlisting the aid of community resource people and using 
preventive interventions to defuse time-consuming behavior- 
management problems; (5) maximizing the potential of the Pupil 
Personnel Committee (P.P.C.) as an effective forum for providing 
on-site services and facilitating the delivery of services by 
outside agencies to pupils and families; (6) the counselor 
acting as a consultant to teachers, administrators, and the 
staff, emphasizing open communication and sharing; (7) the 
counselor acting as a facilitator of change that impacts 
positively on program development and on the performance and 
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attitudes of staff; and (8) an aggressive pursuit by counselors 
of services and resources for students and their families 
through maximum utilization of community resources • 

Non-Guidance Factors 

The following non-guidance factors appeared to enhance the 
effectiveness of guidance programs: 

o Administration: leadership by principals and their 
aides validated the importance of guidance, giving it 
a prominent role in the school's overall educational 
mission. 

o Faculty: cooperative and mutually supportive staff 
reinforced the goals and philosophy of the school 

and were involved in the resolution of school-wide 
problems . 

o District: districts provided schools with the human 
resources needed to target specific problem areas and 
expanded the pool of community-service providers, 

o Community: community agencies were strongly committed 
to support the schools' efforts in providing 
alternative services for students with special needs. 

o School Climate: there were signs of good school 
climate, ijuch as graffiti-free buildings, a relaxed 
and optimistic staff, orderly behavior of pupils, and 
a friendly and respectful attitude toward pupils. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The major conclusion to be drawn from this study is that a 
successful guidance program is one that operates as an integral 
part of a school's overall educational function. In addition, 
exemplary guidance programs provide a wide range of guidance 
services to their students , staff, and parents and serve as the 
fulcrum for a variety of human resources for at-risk children 
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and their families. Successful guidance programs are supported 
by faculties that are responsive and willing to share in the 
planning and implementation of guidance functions. Successful 
counselors serve more childrt?n more effectively through active 
collaboration with community social-service professionals and 
provide leadership and direction in the operation of school 
P.P.C. 's. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Study of exemplary guidance practices suggests that a 
program is more successful whan first priority is given to well 
designed small-group guidance experiences. in addition, 
counselors should emphasize their roles as consultant to and 
collaborator with classroom teachers, administrators, and other 
school staff, and should make increased use of carefully trained 
and closely supervised volunteers and social service workers. 
To support the guidance programs, schools should employ a 
systematic approach to the early identification of learning 
problems . 

Principals should bring the counselor into their "inner 
cabinet'' where counselors can share in schoolwide programming 
and decision-making, and greater initiatives should be exercised 
in building a strong parent constituency. 

Finally, the counselors themselves stressed the need for 
assignment of at least one full-time counselor at every 
elementary school and the wisdom of providing administrative 

vi 
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assistance to counselors to enable them to spend more time on 
professional functions . 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

In an effort to improve the quality of guidance programs 
throughout the state, the New York State Board of Regents in 
1982 adopted an amendment to Section 100.1 of the Regulations of 
the Commissioner to assure uniform standards for guidance 
programs. Beginning in September, 1983, state regulations 
required each school to have a guidance program for all 
students. Only in grades seven through twelve, however, were 
licensed or certified guidance counselors mandated. The absence 
of a state mandate for elementary school counselors, along with 
other factors (e.g., budgetary constraints, district 
priorities), coincided with a decline in the number of 
counselors in these schools. Some districts have virtually 
eliminated counselors from their schools; other districts, 
however, have adopted guidance as an educational priority, 
budgeting counselors for every elementary school in their 
district. The wide disparity in the student-counselor ratios 
among the 32 school districts is a reflection of the current 
condition. (See Appendix.) 

Although no state or national guidelines specify an 
appropriate student-counselor ratio or caseload formula, 
professional guidance and counseling associations generally 
speak about a 250-to-l student-staff ratio as the ideal. In 
contrast, the number of counselors relative to the number of 
students is indeed low in New York City. In 1986-87, New York 
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city had a total of 323 counselors providing services to 464,056 
elementary students, an average ratio of one counselor for every 
1/437 students* 

Some districts were able to introduce guidance counselors 
into schools through such programs as Program Alternatives to 
Special Education (PASE) and the Attendance Improvement/Dropout 
Prevention (A.I.D.P.) Program. These programs, however, were 
intended for and limited to selected program participants. 
Still, interest in guidance in the elementary school appears to 
be growing. Some districts are now giving guidance services 
high priority at the elementary school level and are emphasizing 
early identification of children at risk of failure, as well as 
programmatic and educational interventions to prevent the 
development of learning problems. 

In the interest of improving guidance services in the 
elementary schools, the Office of Student Progress (O.S.P) and 
Office of Educational Assessment (O.E.A.) agreed to this study 
of exemplary guidance programs and practices which would 
identify effective approaches and strategies that could be 
replicated in other (similar) schools. 

SCOPE OF THE REPORT 

This report describes exemplary guidance practices drawn 
from a review of guidance literature and as observed in eight 
elementary schools recommended for their effective guidance 
programs. Six guidance programs in New York City were 
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recommended by officials within the New York City School system, 
and two other guidance programs outside New York City were 
recommended by their respective state education departments. 

The purpose of the report is to provide useful information 
and offer suggestions to community school district personnel who 
determine policy, and school principals and guidance counselors 
who are responsible for the development and implementation of 
guidance programs. The report focuses on the. following 
questions : 

o What does the current literature say about guidance 
services and practices in terms of responding to the 
needs of children and their families under present-day 
conditions in urban America? 

o What are the counselor techniques and program 
practices in exemplary guidance programs? 

o How do the exemplary guidance programs compare to the 
exemplary practices described in the guidance 
literature? 

o What factors in elementary schools appear to 
contribute to successful guidance programs? 

This report is a departure from the usual evaluation 
produced by the O.E.A., both in design and in methodology. It 
employs a journalistic approach, and reflects local judgments of 
excellence as well as the impressions and judgments of the 
author. We cannot, as a result, make firm conclusions that the 
sampled sites are either excellent or representative; we can say 
that knowledgeable people believe those to be excellent 
programs. The reader must determine whether the judgments made 
appear reasonable and replicable. 

3 
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Chapter II presents a review of the guidance literature; 
Chapter III describes the methodology used to identify exemplary 
guidance programs, develop data collection instruments, and 
conduct site visits. Chapter IV describes the counselors' 
techniques and program practices at exemplary sites and examines 
these programs in relation to a set of "ideal" guidance 
practices drawn from the guidance literature. It also includes 
a summary of the non-guidance factors that contribute to 
exemplary guidance programs. Chapter V presents our major 
conclusions and offers recommendations for augmenting and 
improving elementary school guidance programs. 
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II. REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



An examination of the literature finds a great deal of 

ferment in the counseling profession. With the ratio of 

students to counselors likely to remain high, counselors are 

faced with the challenging dilemma of how to wake their workload 

more reasonable while also improving services to children. 

Recent statements by school officials reveal an urgency in 

mobilizing the resources needed to combat and overcome the 

forces that prevent children from learning. They include: 

o A recommendation by the New York City Council of 

Supervisors and Administrators (CSA) for at least one 
guidance counselor in every elementary school, along 
with an increase in the number of supervisors of 
guidance . * 

o A call to upgrade mental health services to children 
by a number of national studies and commissions, 
emphasizing services before a child develops a 
diagnosable disorder.** 

o A recommendation by the Parent Education Association 
(P.E.A.) for increased on-site support services in 
collaboration wi*-.h community agencies to provide an 
array of social services.*** 



In 1986, a study by the Commission on Precollege Guidance 
and Counseling found an increasing number of professionals 
calling for counselors and counseling organizations to "redesign 



* CSA Newsletter , Vol. 20, No. 11 . 

** Take a Giant Step, Final Report of the Early Childhood 
Education Commission, 1986. 

***Telephone Communication with Eileen Foley, Director of 
Research, PEA, 1986. 

5 
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the model" and "create a new strategy for counseling." The 

Commission found that there is a need for: 

o reexamination of the process of counseling to 

determine what best serves the purposes of children 
and the school, 

o innovative approaches through increased involvement 
with community service agencies, 

o school systems to maintain or enrich counseling 

services by relying more on paraprof essionals and 
. asking teachers to share guidance tasks , and 

o others (such as trained paraprof essionals) to handle 
more of the administrative functions of guidance, 
giving counselor an opportunity to move to the center 
of the education process. 

Parent Involvement . The literature on guidance stresses 
the role of the counselor in developing parent education 
programs. This is supported by some of the studies that cite 
the strong short-term effects on children (Andrews, et al, 1982: 
Slaughter, 1983, Gray and Ruttle, 1980). Such program have boen 
found to increase children's school performance (Cochran and 
Henderson, 1985) . It was also shown that for low income 
populations the length of parent participation and magnitude of 
effects on the child are strongly related (Levenstein, O'Hara 
and Madden, 1983). In addition, there are indications that 
children of parents involved in long-term parent education 
programs are less likely to be enrolled in special education 
classes (Jester and Gurbaugh, 1983) or to exhibit negative 
behavior (Johnson and Breckenridge , 1982). 
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Early Intervention. Other research studies emphasize the 
importance of early intervention and the focus of guidance on 
the early childhood level (Center for Governmental Research, 
1986; Early Childhood Education Commission, 1986? Ferris, 1987). 
These studies suggest that early patterns of high absenteeism 
often indicate the presence of family problems which can result 
in poor academic performance if allowed to persist; they point 
to the need for early intervention by guidance counselors and 
other school and community resource personnel. Some reports 
discuss imaginative strategies to be used in early childhood 
classes to help pupils under stress (Ferris, 1987). 

Role of the Counselor. Addressing the role of the 

counselor, the ASCA Committee on Elementary School Counselors 

reiterates what much of the current literature says on the 

subject; namely, that counselors should: 

o perform consultative functions with parents and with 
other school and community personnel, 

o perform a coordinating function to integrate the 
resources of the school and community, and 

o see themselves and the school as an integral part of a 
total community effort. 

Some of the literature advocates an even broader function 
for the counselor, indicating that changes will be brought about 
when counselors move out of their buildinv^s and concentrate on 
establishing a relationship with a much broader spectrum of the 
community than hitherto (Lovett, 1975; Ferris, 1987). This 
concept is expanded by Tyler, Pargament, and Gatz (1983) who see 
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the counselor as a member of, not a consultant to, a team of 
professionals who accept responi ibility for improving 
educational performance. What is new in this view is an 
explicit shift in the counselor's efforts toward working with 
teachers, not to modify individual student behavior but to 
create better learning environments for all children. 

Amelia Ashe (1986) sums up a number of role-related issues 
prevalent in much of the literature on contemporary guidance 
models. in "The Coun'^elor as A Change Agent," she proposes 
that: 

o teacher-counselor interactions be based on principles 
of collaboration rather than exchange, 

o the role of counselors as maximizers, advocates, 
facilitators, and encouragers be expanded, 

o counselors make a demonstrable effort to resolve the 
problem of low academic performance, 

o counselors take more initiative in identifying needs 
and developing programs to meet those needs, 

o counselors be facilitators and trainers for much of 
the work week - helping everybody in the school to do 
their own problem-solving and their own guidance, 

o guidance focus on developmental and preventive 
approaches rather than remediation, and 

o counseling be an integral part of the school program 
rather than an adjunct service. 
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III. METHODOLOGY 



SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 

To identify schools with exemplary guidance programs, a 
number of sources were contacted including directors of pupil 
personnel services in state education departments, the Director 
of Guidance in the Office of Student Progress, officers (past 
and present) of prof essionx^sl guidance and counseling 
associations (city and state) , members of parent advocacy 
organizations, district guidance supervisors and directors of 
pupil personnel services. They were asked to recommend guidance 
programs they considered exemplary which existed in schools 
serving poor and minority students in an inner city setting and 
which provided guidance services to their early childhood 
classes. In the guidance programs considered exemplary, 
respondents identified features that were similar to those 
described in the literature review? namely, that these programs 
(1) stress early identification of at-risk students, (2) uT:ili2e 
a multi-faceted approach, (3) emphasize parent involvement, and 
(4) make judicious use of community resources. The final group 
of programs included a school in Newark, N.J., a school in 
Syracuse, N.Y., and six schools in four community school 
districts in New York City. 

DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 

After surveying the professional literature and speaking 
with guidance experts, ten ideal guidance practices relevant to 

9 
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contemporary urban needs were identified and used as the basis 



for structuring the interview and observation instruments. They 
are: 

1. Guidanc'e in the elementary school stresses early 
identification of learning barriers and provides 
appropriate strategies to negate or minimize these 
barriers . 

2. The guidance program includes individual counseling, 
small group guidance, and whole class guidance lessons 
in which pupils explore and share their individual and 
collective concerns . 

3. Involvement of parents is considered to be an essential 
ingredient of a successful guidance program. 

4. Counselor time is wisely utilized in relation to the 
activities that contribute most to the achievement 
of the counselor's objectives. 

5. A building guidance committee (pupil personnel team) 
enhances the development and implementation of the 
guidance program. 

6. The counselor functions as a consultant in a role that 
offers unmistakable direct benefits to administrators, 
teachers, other school personnel and, indirectly, to 
children. 

7. A successful guidance program often reflects the 
counselor's ability to intervene as a facilitator 
of change, thus creating conditions which enhance 
the growth of children. 

8. An essential role of the guidance counselor is to 
establish an effective relationship with community- 
based agencies and organizations that provide a 
variety of programs and services to individual pupils 
and their families. 

9. The school's guidance goals are clearly defined and 
are communicated to all members of the staff. 

10. Well designed evaluations are conducted to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of guidance in the school. 
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SITE VISITS 

O.E.A. evaluators then visited the eight sites selected for 
their exemplary guidance programs and spent between two and 
three days at each site conducting in-depth interviews and 
observing a variety of guidance related activities* In all, 
eight principals, nine counselors, one social worker, 21 
teachers, 14 parents, five agency workers, one school nurse, two 
social work assistants, one attendance specialist, two 
supervisors of guidance, and two directors of pupil personnel 
services contributed their knowledge and perceptions to this 
report • 

In addition, the following activities were observed: small 
group counseling ^sessions; class guidance lessons; parent 
workshops; pupil personnel team meetings; counselor 
consultations with teachers, school staff, administrators, 
parents, and community workers; and conferences with volunteer 
tutors (university students, parents, and grandparents). 

Finally, the comments of the interviewed participants were 
combined with the impressions of the author to provide a picture 
of exemplary programs • 
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IV* FINDINGS 



The purpose of this study was to identify and describe 
exemplary elementary school guidance programs. Toward this end, 
O^E.A. evaluatcrs examined three aspects of guidance: (3,) 
counselor techniques and program practices, (2) how the guidance 
program compared to the practices (ideal) described in the 
guidance literature, and (3) the non-guidance factors that 
contributed to exemplary guidance programs. 



COUNSELOR TECHNIQUES 

A composite picture of the exemplary guidance techniques 
was drawn from the comments of professionals interviewed at the 
eight exemplary sites. 

While it was apparent that personality and style were often 

unique to the individual counselor, there were a number of 

techniques that were characteristic of the counselors: 

o They are supportive to all teachers. Guidaiice is 
available to everybody, and staff doesn't hesitate to 
seek out the counselors at any time of the day. 

o They get around to all corners of the school, making 
themselves very visible and available to staff and 
parents. The least likely place to find the counselor 
is in the guidance office. 

o They don*t wait for teachers to initiate requests for 
help. Counselors know their at-risk pupils and 
anticipate t;>eir problems. Teachers feel reassured 
that counselors are aware and concerned about their 
children. 

o They approach teachers in a non-threatening way, 
empathizing with them as peers and avoiding being 
perceived as an "expert" or supervisor. 
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o They always take some kind of action and achieve 
closure on their cases, never leaving a teacher or 
parent "hanging," even if che action is only a nhort 
note assuring a further response* 

o They are willing to experiment and to use a variety 
of guidance approaches (e.g., using parents as 
counselors, or employing visualization and relaxation 
techniques) . 

o They often manage to avoid the red tape that can 
interfere with the job of helping children. 

o They and the teachers have mutual respect for each 
other as human beings and professionals, a condition 
that fosters opeu communication and a sharing 
relationship. 

o They are knowledgeable about the surrounding 
community, reaching out to agencies and organi- 
zations, and inviting these agencies to share the 
responsibility for helping children. 

o They act as facilitators, identifying and defining the 
needs and problems, assembling the resources, and 
coordinating the individual and collective efforts of 
many people to get the job done. 



IC 2AL GUIDANCE PRACTICES 

Of the ten ideal guidance practices, eight :;ere found to be 

manifest to a significant degree in exemplary guidance programs. 

Two practices were not found to be characteristic of the eight 

schools studied: 

o the school's guidance goals are clearly defined and 
are communicated to all members of the staff; 

o well designed evaluations are conducted to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of guidance in the school* 

In only one school, for example, was the staff involved in 

the development of formal goals for guidance, and although all 

schools provided numerous anecdotal accounts and records of 
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guidance services and activities, there was no way to adeq'iately 
evaluate the overall impact of guidance on pupils' behavior, 
attendance, and academic performance • Therefore, the 
description of exemplary guidance programs in this report 
focuses on the implementation of the eight guidance practices 
that were strongly in evidence. 

The "Ideal" Guidance Practices as Manifested in Schools with 
Exemplary Guidance Programs 

The findings of the site visits to schools with exemplary 
guidance programs are organized in terms of the eight "ideal" 
guidance practices and are described in detail below, beginning 
with early identification and intervention. 
1. Early Identification and Intervention 

Identification. Early identification of children with 
learning and behavior problems was emphasized in all of the 
exemplary guidance programs visited by O.E.A. evaluators. 
Principals, counselors, and teachers of early childhood classes 
were in agreement that the kindergarten/first grade experience 
represents a critical stage in a child's education and may be 
the most opportune time for schools to identify emerging 
learning problems. This attitude was expressed often in 
interviews at exemplary sites. 

New York State Law, Chapter 53, 1980, mandates the 
screening of all new entrants to the public schools for the 
purpose of identifying children who are either educationally 

14 
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handicapped or gifted. The importance attached to the early 



identification of learning barriers by schools with exemplary 
guidance programs is best illustrated by the strategies used to 
supplement the Chapter 53 screening process. They included the 
following: 

o Early childhood teachers were instructed to identify 
children who deviated from development norms, 
displayed atypical behaviors, showed slow academic 
growth, or reported physical complaints. At one site 
children with learning problems were flagged in 
kindergarten and followed through first and seconr' 
grades by the school social worker. At a few schools, 
first graders who showed adjustment problems and/or 
functioned below expectations were referred to the 
school's pupil personnel team for evaluation. First- 
grade teachers at another school met with the 
principal or counselor to discuss the results of 
testing in order to decide on curriculum and program 
modifications for individual children. 

r 

o At a few sites the process of early identification was 
indeed early. On the first day of school, one school 
held a workshop for parents of recently admitted 
children of school at which parents met a caring and 
understanding staff. (Parents told evaluators that 
the counselor made them feel welcome) . At another 
site, the early identification process was discussed 
by the principal and counselor at the first two 
faculty meetings and reinforced at follow-up grade 
conferences led by the counselor. 

o At one school, the principal screened report cards in 
the early grades after the first marking period and 
then arranged for parent-counselor conferences for 
pupils making less than satisfactory progress. 

o At all sites, counselors .examined pupil's records to 
identify specific educational needs of new entrants. 
The social worker at the Syracuse school went one step 
further by soliciting reports from pre-school programs 
to identify children needing special school and 
community services before their admission to 
kindergarten classes. At another school where 
language development was stressed, the early 
identification of children with language deficits was 
given high priority. 
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Counselors in exemplary programs played an important role 
in the early identification process* They either assisted with 
or were directly responsible for Chapter 53 implementation. 
They made frequent visits to classrooms to observe pupils' 
behavior and performance, consulted with teachers to interpret 
Chapter 53 findings, and collaborated with the principal and 
support staff in developing educational plans for individual 
children* 

Minimizing Learning Barriers . Though their strategies 
varied, schools with exemplary guidance programs all made 
determined and organized efforts to support children's learning. 
Some schools with large Hispanic populations, for instance, 
initiated bilingual early childhood classes and E.S.L. programs 
for pt^^ils and parents. A few schools grouped their classes 
homogeneously for reading and mathematics, matching children to 
the most appropriate academic programs. One school created a 
special curriculum for developmentally delayed first and second 
graders. Other schools reduced class registers for low- 
functioning classes. Still another school assigned pupils in 
grades one and two to more than one teacher to match children's 
academic skills with available programs. 

Five of the New York City schools assigned their at-risk 
pupils to alternative programs and services such as PASE and the 
Expanded Resource Room. Other programs, many of which had a 
preventive component, included screening for hearing and vision 
defects, in-service training for early childhood teachers, 
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parent workshops on child development, intervention with 
families where home conditions were negatively affecting 
children's mental and emotional health, after-school 
social/recreation programs in cooperation with community 
agencies, volunteer tutoring by parents and grandparents, and 
counseling for children with school adjustment and home-school 
separation difficulties. 

2. Employment of a Variety of Counseling Modes 

A combination of individual, small-group, and whole-class 
guidance activities were conducted at each of the exemplary 
schools. Guidance and counseling services for at-risk 
populations as well as preventive guidance programs were 
observed. 

The Individual Mode . Individual counseling activities were 
emphasized in seven of the eight exemplary programs. (At the 
eighth site the decision to favor small-group guidance was 
influenced by the large special-education population receiving 
mandated guidance services.) The number of pupils receiving 
individual counseling (ten to 50 pupils) as well as the duration 
(15 to 45 minutes) and frequency (twice a month to three times a 
week) of counseling sessions varied considerably among schools. 
The nature and extent of individual pupils' needs and the scope 
of the overall guidance program limited the number of children 
receiving individual counseling. 

Selection of pupils for individual counseling was primarily 
based on the counselor's and teacher's expectations that 
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children would benefit ''roin shott-term intervention of several 
weeks to several month. Individual-counseling interventions 
addressed a variety of pupil needs of which the following were 
most typical: coping with difficult interpersonal relationships, 
appropriate expression of emotions, emphasizing positive 
classroom behaviors, overcoming fears of separation from 
parents, accepting responsibility for one's own behavior, and 
building self-esteem. Pupils with deep seated intra-physic 
problems or from homes with severe family problems were usually 
referred to other on-site programs and services or to outride 
agencies providing appropriate psychological, social-welfare, 
and medical services. 

Particularly noteworthy individual-counseling practices 
observed at exemplary sites included the following: 

o One counselor substituted individual counseling for 
morning line-up and assembly programs for newly 
admitted children experiencing difficulties separating 
from their parents. During this sensitive adjustment 
period, the counselor, with help from school aides and 
parent volunteers, gave these pupils needed emotional 
support. 

o Children involved in traumatic crisis situations 
(i.e., death of a loved one, desertion or abuse by a 
parent) were offered individual counseling as part of 
the school's "Adopt a Kid" project in which on-site 
counseling was provided by professionally supervised 
university interns. 

o The ''Partners in School" program at one school 
provided pupils with one-on-one relationships with 
adult volunteers. These adults were screened, 
trained, and supervised by a community-agency social 
worker. This program, which was an outgrowth of the 
school's "Grandmothers Club," provided such activities 
as sharing milk and cookies, playing table games, 
story telling, and arts and crafts. 
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o Parent volunteers tutored low-achieving pupils in 
basic skill areas at one exemplary site. The 
development of a positive self-image was an important 
corollary to academic remediation in this setting. 
Originated and developed by the counselor, this 
program was carried out by a corps of parents and 
coordinated by a retired teacher. 

o In response to the growing number of students in 
temporary housing at one school, the counselor 
provided opportunities for pupils to express and 
understand their feelings of anger, confusion, and 
fear in individual counseling sessions. 

Instances of such sensitivity to serious individual, 
family, and societal problems appeared to permeate the 
individual guidance activities at every exemplary site. 

The Small Group Mode . In most exemplary programs, small- 
group guidance activities emphasized positive pupil interaction 
and group cohesiveness . At several sites, small-group 
activities reinforced humanistic education activities carried 
out by cooperating classroom teachers. Small-group guidance 
sessions also were an effective setting in which to teach 
children how to make choices and to participate in the decision- 
making process. 

Pupils were generally scheduled for forty- to forty-five 
minute group guidance sessions, once or twice a week. At three 
exemplary sites, small-group activities were conducted by 
closely supervised university interns, educational assistants, 
or other support staff. 

Criteria used for pupil participation in small groups 
included ability to profit from the group activity as well as 
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the specific characteristic (s) of the group (e.g., socially 
immature, poor attendance, foster children, abused children). 
One counselor moved immature pupils from individual counseling 
to group guidance as soon as they displayed sufficient social 
maturity. 

Specific group-guidance activities carried out at exemplary 
sites included the following: 

o At one site, the counselor established a positive and 
supportive relationship with a group of girls who had 
been abandoned by their mothers. Another group, from 
homes with seriously ill relatives, was able to 
verbalize and work through their feelings. 

o Stress reduction and relaxation exercises employed by 
one counselor in play situations were particularly 
effective with early childhood pupils who were having 
difficulty coiiununicating their needs. 

o At one school, some groups participated in club 

activities in which they talked about feelings toward 
parents and siblings. Photographs of the club members 
brightened up the guidance office at this site. 

o During some group guidance sessions, young girls 
donned costumes of their choice from a large box of 
adult clothing to engage in role-playing activities. 

o Small-group sessions for early-grade pupils at one 
school dealt with building inner strengths to resist 
the appeal of drugs. The purpose of these sessions 
was to teach children how and when to say, "NO! • 

o As part of a district-funded project, a team of 

educational assistants tutored small groups of pupils 
in basic academic skills and enriched these 
experiences with "tender, loving care." 



The Whole Class Mode . At the exemplary sites, whole-class 
guidance lessons were usually the province of the classroom 
teacher (consistent with the ideal that guidance is a shared 
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responsibility) and included such topics as substance abuse, 
stress and relaxation, career awareness, interpersonal 
relationships, divorce, and child abuse. The counselor served 
as a resource person to teachers, compiling, developing, and 
disseminatir.g guidance-related curriculum material to stimulate 
and support such activities. At three of the exemplary sites, 
counselors demonstrated class guidance lessons. In addition to 
modeling the integration of guidance into the , curriculum, the 
counselors provided a variety of resource materials and 
suggested humanistic teaching strategies. 
3 . Parent Involvement 

A high degree of parent involvement characterized the 
majority of exemplary guidance programs. In five of the 
schools, the high level of parental involvement suggested that 
these schools focused a great deal of their energies and 
resources on promoting parent participation. Of the eight 
exemplary schools, six showed evidence of reciprocal service; 
that is, parents serving the school and the school serving 
parents, with both enjoying the accrued benefits of mutually 
shared interests and concerns. 

An opinion shared by most administrators and counselors 
interviewed at exemplary sites was that the home-school link is 
crucial to the process of education. The teachers generally 
supported this point of view and accepted responsibility for 
developing positive relationships with parents. It was evident 
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at most exemplary sites that parents were always welcome. 

On-site Parent Activities 

At one school in Brooklyn, the parents demonstrated their 
concern for guidance by persuading their local school board not 
to remove the second (part-time) counseling position. At this 
site, with strong support from the administration, the counselor 
conducted frequent parent workshops on timely and relevant 
educational topics. The counselor tapped a variety of human 
resources such as the talented and community-minded senior 
citizens who conducted cultural and career workshops for 
children in the areas of art, music, poetry, and government. 

At a Bronx school, the Parent Teachers Association (P.T.A.) 
protested in behalf of the counselor when it was learned that 
the district was about to cut his assignment from three days to 
two. Other parent contributions in this school included helping 
the Goals Committee develop an attendance plan; participating in 
the after-school tutorial program; supporting the school's drug 
prevention program with fund-raising activities; serving on the 
lunch, custodial, and volunteer committees; and raising issues 
with the principal about improving and expanding guidance and 
health services. 

At a second Brooklyn school a substantial number of parents 
attended P.T.A. meetings and were involved in fund raising. 
Many parents volunteered to serve as class parents and assisted 
with after-school pre-kindergarten and kindergarten groups. In 
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addition, parents actively participated in a volunteer tutorial 
program for children in the early grades • 

At a third Brooklyn school, teachers were encouraged as a 
matter of school policy to work cooperatively with parents on 
improving homework, study skills, and behavior • Parents were 
invited to monthly grade-assembly programs, viewed and discussed 
videotapes ("It's OK to say No,"), participated in workshops 
every six weeks, and in attended joint guidance/Department of 
Mental Health teas that were held four times a year. 

The social worker at the Syracuse school created an 
effective partnership with community service agencies; it was 
primarily through this consortium that children and their 
impoverished families were served. At this school, the energies 
of the social-work staff were focused on families, leaving 
little time for organized parent education and involvement of 
the kind noted at other exemplary sites. 

A large segment of the pupil population attending the 
Newark school came from a community of Portuguese immigrants; 
here, working families had yet to become involved in the school. 
Factors that reduced the level of parent involvement were 
inability to communicate in English, a belief that school is the 
domain of professionals, and a perception that their children's 
needs could be met by the community's close-knit, extended 
families • 
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stimulating Parent Participation 



The following approaches were observed and reported to be 
effective in stimulating parent participation: 

o To insure maximum participation of working parents, 
the same meetings were scheduled twice — once during 
school hours and again in the evening. 

o An open-door policy was maintained that allowed 
parents easy access to the people with answers to 
their questions. 

o Brief, clear, and friendly letters from the principal, 
counselor, a"nd P.T.A. conveyed the message that the 
school wanted parents to come and participate in 
interesting and relevant activities. 

o A monthly P.T.A. newsletter, in which the counselor 
wrote a regular column, informed parents about 
upcoming events and offered suggestions and ideas they 
could use to help their child at home. 

o Parents participated on planning and advisory 
committees that dealt with report cards, parent 
education, orientation of new parents, parent 
volunteers, curriculum, and child development. 

o Counselors consulted with P.T.A. executive boards in 
developing needs assessments, designing plans for 
parent meetings and workshops, etc. 

o Bilingual staff was assigned to help counselors 
communicate with non-English speaking parents. 

o A corps of parent volunteers was enlisted to telephone 
other parents about upcoming workshops and special 
events. 



Involving Parents as Recipients of Services 

Some strategies that appeared to be effective in involving 

parents as recipients of services included the following: 

o Principals who were familiar with the histories of 
children and their home situations were actively 
involved in outreach efforts. 
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o Counselors reached parents when and where they were 
available: at home or work, before school, after 
school, and weekends. 

o In-service training for teachers in communicating and 
dealing with parents was provided by counselors and 
principals . 

o Parent workshops focused on information that parents 
needed to understand school policies and practices and 
that supported the efforts of parents to help their 
children succeed (e.g. , doing homework, coping with 
stress < i test-taking, etc.). 

o Various members of the pupil-personnel teams made home 
visits. 

o Parents were offered alternative times and dates for 
parent conferences and consultations. 

o Counselors arranged joint consultations with classroom 
teachers, parents, and other support staff. 

o Parents were referred to agencies with outreach 
programs that vigorously pursued home contacts and 
shared information with schools. 

4 . Effective Use of Time 

The management of time appeared to be both a problem and 

challenge to school counselors. Although O.E.A. evaluators saw 

no particular organization or pattern of operation that would 

suggest a model for other counselors, exemplary counselors were 

able (to a surprising degree) to respond to the multiple and 

seemingly endless demands on their time. Some of the more 

interesting approaches and strategies used were as follows: 

o Counselors usually reserved a segment of their daily 
calendar for unscheduled/unexpected events (e.g., 
eviction of a family, newly admitted hotel child, 
family separation/divorce) . 

o At the two schools where counselors provided mandated 
guidance services for PACE and special education 
students, blocks of time were reserved for 
discretionary use; e.g., an open house meeting for 
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community mental health workers, or a birthday party 
for a pupil whose mother was suddenly hospitalized, 

o In addition to individual counseling and small-group 
guidance, counselors always made room for other 
essential guidance functions: e.g., consultations with 
teachers , parents , and administrators ; communication 
with community agency workers; in-service" training of 
teachers; facilitator of pupil personnel committee 
meetings . 

o Counselors at every site manipulated their own 

schedules to conform to the constraints of others with 
whom they needed to interact: e.g., consultations with 
teachers during their lunch break, preparation time, 
and before their first class session; parent workshops 
in the morning and repeated in the evening for working 
parents . 

o All counselors adjusted their schedules to become 
involved in the planning and participation aspects of 
special events; e.g., Career Awareness Day, Puerto 
Rican Day, and Martin Luther King Day. 

o Five counselors enlisted assistants such as parent 
volunteers, community agency workers, university 
interns, and paraprof essionals to provide a variety of 
supportive experiences for children. 

o The amount of time often consumed by counselors in the 
referral process and the consequent teacher/parent 
meetings was reduced by responding to early signs of 
difficulty and by providing interventions that brought 
teachers, students, and their families into the 
guidance process before serious learning and behavior 
problems became manifest. 

o All counselors prevented the accumulation of 

unfinished business by acting promptly on requests for 
assistance and always providing timely follow-up. 

o Counselors* case loads were reduced by limiting 

individual counseling to short-term interventions (one 
to three months duration) and emphasizing small group 
guidance. Children needing long-term counseling were 
usually referred to the on-site school based support 
team (S.B.S.T.) psychologist, the E.R.S.S. social 
worker, or to an appropriate community agency. 

o Counselors made an effort to keep their consultations 
with school and agency staff brief and to the point. 
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5. Leading the Pupil Personnel Committee 



Notwithstanding the variations in st. acture and operational 
style of pupil personnel committees (school guidance teams) at 
exemplary sites, there was a strong consensus among 
participating staff and O.E.A. observers that the pupil 
personnel committee (P.P.C.) was effective in helping children 
and their families. The committees convened regularly, at least 
once a month. The counselor invariably adopted a leadership 
role and was usually designated as the chairperson. 

The P.P.C. as an Integral Part of the School . School staff 

found P.P.C. 's to be effective providers of appropriate and 

timely services to children and their families. Staff of the 

school gave examples of ways that committees enhanced guidance 

functions at the schools. 

o Teachers reported that they were better informed about 
their pupils' needs through open communication with 
their P.P.C; this helped them to more clearly define 
pupils' problems and objectives. 

o The principal or designated assistant principal served 
as a regular P.P.C. member at five of the eight 
exemplary sites while, at the other three sites, 
principals placed such importance on P.P.C. 
proceedings that they insisted upon being kept abreast 
of all team activities by the counselor. 

o The P.P.C. function was considered so productive as to 
warrant (in addition to the counselor and adminis- 
trator) the inclusion of the S.B^S.T* representative, 
resource room teacher, Department of Mental Health 
(D.M.H.) representative, PACE personnel, and school 
nurse. When germane to the individual case, classroom 
teachers, speech therapists, drug counselors, 
attendance people, and community agency workers also 
participated in P.P.C. meetings. 
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o At one exemplary site, the P.T^A. executive board 
contributed suggestions on timely and pressing topics 
for the P^P^C* to include in their conferences; e.g., 
asthma among young pupils, and community recreational 
resources . 

o One principal expressed the belief that the P.P.C* 
"ties together all aspects of (school) programs that 
deal with students' needs and cuts down on the amount 
of time spent in reaching decisions about a child." 



The P.P.C.'s at exemplary sites appear to fulfill two 
related functions: assessing and making decisions about programs 
and services needed for individual children, and providing 
direct services or facilitating the delivery of service by 
others. 

The Pupil Perr ^nnel Committee as an Assessment Forum . The 

P.P.C. was an efficient mechanism for pooling, analyzing, and 

sharing information about children. At exemplary sites, the 

committee performed the following functions: 

o collected and reviewed pupil attendance data to 

identify children with attendance patterns that might 
respond to such preventive interventions as home 
visits and short-term counseling; 

o studied data about pupils' classroom performance, test 
scores, and behavior, with an eye to more appropriate 
grouping and class placement; 

o researched and documented cases of child abuse before 
submitting an action plan to the principal; 

o monitored the progress of pupils served by E.R.S.S. 
and on-site D.M.H. staff to determine the 
appropriateness and effectiveness of these services; 
and 

o conducted pupil assessments and shared the data and 
recommendations with teachers, individually and at 
grade conferences . 
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The Pupil Personnel Committee as a Provider of Services . 
As a direct-service provider and facilitator of services, the 
P.P.C. was lauded for identifying at-risk students and 
activating appropriate and available school and community 
resources. The counselor, often described as the key player in 
the group, orchestrated the individual and combined skills and 
talents of the committee. Ultimately, each participant took 
responsibility for carrying out some aspect of the decision- 
making process and action plan. At one typical P.P.C. meeting, 
the community outreach worker agreed to make a home visit to 
encourage parent participation, the E.R.S.S. social worker was 
to schedule an appointinent for family counseling, and the 
counselor was to make arrangements for the pupil to receive 
tutoring in reading. 

In the opinion of the principals, counselors, support 
staff, and community workers, the P.P.C. provided additional 
benefits : 

o teachers were more confident in making S.B.S.T. 

referrals as a result of P.P.C. judgments and actions. 

o Staff members such as the educational evaluator, 

school psychologist, and speech therapist were able to 
step out of their customary roles to see children and 
their problems from a more holistic perspective. 

6 . The Counselor as a Consultant 

The perception of guidance as a positive and successful 

service was shaped by the consultative function of the counselor 

at exemplary schools, where the partnership concept was widely 

applied. The counselor's consultative role was central to the 
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ongoing dialogue with teachers, administrators, and other staff, 
through which they shared a variety of mutual interests and 
strategies. O.E.A. evaluators examined the counselor's role as 
a consultant to determine how and to what extent principals, 
teachers, and other staff benefited from this function. 



Consultant to Principal 

The counselor's role as consultant to the principal was a 

mutually beneficial one. This relationship existed at all 

exemplary sites, as indicated by the following examples: 

o counselors advised principals and shared in the 
decision-making process regarding the planning and 
implementation of policies and practices affecting 
class organization, grade articulation procedures, 
bilingual education, parent education, and staff 
development; 

o counselors provided principals who were involved in 
abuse cases with insights into family dynamics; 

o counselors' participation in principal-parent 

conferences helped convince parents of the efficacy of 
suggested educational plans; 

o principals' knowledge of available neighborhood mental 
health, medical , social, and recreational resources 
was broadened through consultative meetings with 
counselors ; 

o counselors alerted principals about teachers with 

unmet needs who required supervisory or administrative 
intervention; e.g., assigning paraprof essional to work 
with specific pupils, and providing assistance with 
classroom management; 

o the principal at one school consulted regularly with 
the counselor on such matters as staff sensitivity to 
pupil problems and interpersonal relationships between 
teachers and parents; 



o one counselor helped his principal develop a 

computerized pupil information system that provided 
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easy access to a variety of pupil data; 

o principals were kept abreast and advised of pupil and 
family status by the counselor in connection with 
P.P.C. deliberations and plans* 

Consultant to Teachers 

Cominents by principals and teachers indicated that their 
consultations with counselors assisted them by clarifying their 
expectations of pupil behavior, and suggesting teaching 
strategies to deal with classroom behavior-management 
difficulties. Counselor-teacher concultations also improved 
teachers* ability to record and analyze pupil behaviors, 
establish better teacher-parent relationships, and increase 
teachers' knowledge and insights about child development, 
motivation, and interpersonal relationships. 

Counselors helped reduce teacher stress by obtaining 
guidance-related instructional materials for teachers* use, 
developing stress reduction and coping strategies with teachers, 
and helping teachers to improve their professional skills 
through the process of self assessment. Counselors involved 
teachers in the decision-making process by assessing the 
suitability of referrals at pre-referral teacher consultations, 
providing opportunities for teachers to have input in planning 
school-wide programs such as substance abuse prevention and 
attendance improvement, and keeping teachers informed about the 
status of pupils receiving counseling and other school and 
community services. 
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Consultant to Non-Teaching Staff 

Non-teaching staff members at exemplary sites (such as the 
S.B.S.T.r the school nurse, or E.R.S.S. social worker) believed 
that significant benefits accrued from consultations with 
counselors. These staff members reported that teachers gained 
sensitivity to and tolerance for pupils and parents of different 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds. They also said that new 
parent-education programs dealing with stress, parenting skills/ 
and children's feelings grew out of counselor-social worker 
consultations; they also indicated that parental cooperation 
(such as keeping appointments and following through on 
suggestions) was facilitated by counselor-staff consultations. 
These support staff also reported that they and the counselors 
were better equipped to serve pupils and their families after 
consulting with other staff (i.e., the remedial reading teacher, 
psychologist, principal), about specific problems. In addition, 
support staff felt more confident about making educational 
planning decisions, gained another perspective in working with 
children and their families, and were better able to identify 
the causes of learning problems expressed in pupils' behavior 
and school work. 

7. The Counselor as a F^.cilitator of Change . 

Staff at exemplary schools reported that they viewed the 
counselor as an agent of positive change. It was clear that the 
multi-dimensional role of the counselor, as advisor and 
consultant to key members of the school and community, impacted 
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on the opportunities and programs for children and on the 
performance and attitudes of staff. 

Some specific examples of what counselors did as change 
agents and the conditions under which the changes took place 
include the following: 

o counselors assumed a leadership role on the school's 
P.P.C.'s, as suggested by district guidance 
supervisors and supported by the school 
administrators ; 

o counselors at three sites helped to shape staff 
attitudes and practices by conducting staff 
development conferences and workshops; 

o counselors took advantage of environments that were 
receptive to change and conducive to experimentation 
by proposing ideas and taking initiatives; 

o through active teacher participation, counselors 
improved the kindergarten-first grade articulation 
process and initiated motivational programs such as 
"Awareness of Self as a Community;" 

o cultivating a close working relationship with a 
school's parent associations, counselors stimulated 
the growth of parent groups and their involvement in 
school affairs ; 

o by initiating a series of bilingual education 
workshops at one school, the counselor encouraged 
greater participation and a climate of acceptance on 
the part of the Hispanic community; 

o by establishing a staff-parent advisory council, the 
counselor at one school enhanced the integration of 
the affective domain into the schools' curriculum; 

o at one school the counselor's efforts to foster 

interest in sports and arts influenced the integration 
of culture and sports into the school's curriculum; 

o at another school the counselor persuaded a community 
agency to modify its intake policy (extension of 
catchment area) to provide services for more people; 
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o at five schools the counselor's expertise and 
knowledge of career awareness, substance abuse 
prevention, and attendance improvement were used by 
the administration to develop school-wide programs. 

8 . Use of Community-Based Resources 

"There is no family in this school that can't be 
reached ... even the hardcore, difficult cases." These words, 
delivered by the principal of one exemplary school, 
characterized the excellent working relationships between the 
counselor and community agencies that served this school's 
pupils and hard-to-reach families. 

At all exemplary schools, counselors aggressively pursued 
services for pupils and their families through formal as well as 
informal networking transactions. At one site outside of New 
York City, workers representing settlement houses, a drug 
rehabilitation center, parent advocate groups, mental health 
clinics, recreational and social agencies, etc., met together 
every month to discuss cases brought to them for review and 
consideration. Each case was then assigned to the most suitable 
agencies for prompt action (e.g., a child was accepted by a 
mental health clinic for play therapy while the parent was 
referred to an advocacy group for help in securing public 
assistance) . Three exemplary schools participated in a 
structured network arrangement, and staff as well as parents 
indicated to evaluators that pupil needs were matched with the 
most appropriate and responsive community agencies. The network 
participants, including social workers, psychologists, speech 
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therapists, and recreation-youth workers, supplemented and often 



strengthened the effectiveness of the P*P.C* and assumed 
responsibility and accountability for coordinating and 
monitoring their services. 

At another site, the counselor introduced community 
organization representatives and school personnel to each other 
and gave them opportunities to share their mutual concerns. 
While gratefully accepting help from these agencies, the 
counselor reciprocated by advocating the use of available school 
resources by agency personnel; e.g., the use of school 
facilities for an agency-sponsored, after-school recreation 



Other strategies employed by exemplary-school counselors to 

establish and maintain the effectiveness of their community 

networks included the following: 

o to insure that pupils kept agency appointments, one 
counselor handled the logistics of an on-site "pick- 
up" service provided by agency outreach workers; 

o a principal, in collaboration with the counselor, 
solicited the aid of a local Baptist church that 
volunteered after-school tutoring in their quarters; 

o Counselors at four exemplary schools took full 
advantage of the expertise and knowledge of their 
school nurses and/or family health workers who 
maintained contacts with key personnel at community 
medical centers and clinics; 

o counselors at most exemplary sites were persistent in 
seeking out and establishing trusting and close 
working relationships with community agency workers, 
thus insuring the expeditious assignment and follow up 
of referred cases as well as paving the way for 
joining school-community ventures; e.g.. The Third 
Street Music School Enrichment Program, and the Henry 
Street Settlement House consultation meetings for 



program. 
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school parents; 

o counselors, overall , nurtured an interactive 

relationship with community agencies through their 
frequent telephone contacts with agency personnel, and 
scheduled intervisitations to get to know each others' 
needs and styles of operation. 

At many sites, O.E.A. evaluators observed numerous 
situations in which cooperation and collaboration between school 
and agency staff was central to their relationship. This close 
alliance was observed in jointly planned staff and parent 
workshops and at exploratory meetings on the expansion of 
available community resources for at-risk children and for 
Teaching uncooperative and overwhelmed parents. 

At schools with on-site agency programs such as family 
health services, remedial reading, and recreation, a strong 
partnership between school staff and agency workers was 
facilitated by the counselors during frequent and regularly 
scheduled conferences and joint activities such as grade teas. 

Parents reported that a collaboration at one exemplary site 
between the counselors and teachers and the staff of a 
specialized community program was extremely helpful in preparing 
their children to take standardized reading tests. At another 
site, the collaborative efforts of a counselor and settlement 
house worker produced after-school peer-group instruction, on- 
site counseling for all grades, and a patenting skills program. 

In order to determine the appropriateness of an agency for 
specific pupil referrals, one counselor was observed pains- 
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takingly eliciting information from a social worker about the 
agency's mission and staff training. The expectation that this 
would be the first of many collaborative meetings was cle\rly 
articulated during this interview. 

NON-GUTDANCE FACTORS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO EXEMPLARY OUTDANCE PROGRAMS 
Administration 

The school administration was a major contributor at every 
exemplary site, creating an atmosphere in which guidance could 
thrive. At a number of schools, principals seemed everywhere at 
once. They toured their buildings morning and afternoon and 
seemed to be in every classroom . Principals at most schools 
knew all pupils by name and were familiar with their students' 
xamilies. They found time to become directly involved with the 
problems of troubled children. These principals were responsive 

theii: * znZf and encouraged staff to pursue their ov7n ideas 
and projects; e.g», a summer camp scholars?.ip committee. They 
sought the opinions and views of others and stimulated teachers 
and counselors to innovate and to shoulder some of the 
responsibilit.^ for impi.o''ing the school. Underlying this active 
interchange were the principals trusit and conf ' "^nce in their 
staffs, which creat^^d feelings of mutual r^sspect. 

These principals and their aides validated the importance 
of guidance by giving it a proL')inant role in the school's 
educational mission. As a result, counselors were free to 
arrange counseling schedules and gain access to all their 
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school • s resources • 

Principals at exemplary sites stressed an open-door policy 
and ongoing communication. They were accessible to parents, 
teachers, and outside visitors and were busy building positive 
bridges within their schools and to the community in a variety 
of ways: through newsletters, bulletins, and assembly programs 
stressing school achievements; by fostering gocd public 
relations to bolster and reinforce school pride; and through 
site visits by the teacher's union, universities, industry, and 
successful alumni. 

It was customary for principals at exemplary schools to 
have high expectations for staff and students. This was evident 
in the tone of the school, by the deportment of the children, 
and from the abundant display of their products and achievements 
in classrooms, corridors, and display cabinets. 

Teachers 

Statements made by principals, guidance counselors, and 
parents about the pedagogical staff alluded to factors that 
appear to impact positively on school performance. These 
included a strong, interdependent relationship where faculty 
pulled together to improve attendance, raise achievement levels, 
and build school pride; an interest by faculty in the welfare of 
children; and teachers who were willing partners in the guidance 
process and who contributed to the improvement of the lives of 
children through fund raising for summer camp scholarships and 
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participation in flea markets, raffles, and luncheons. Faculty 
in these schools also displayed a willingness to participate in 
staff development activities (for instance, S.B.S.T. stepped out 
of its usual role to sponsor a lunchtime workshop on sharing 
failures and successes) and to be involved in the resolution of 
school-wide problems. Teachers were aware that helping children 
depended on the extent to which they exploited the school's 
resources, of which guidance was only one- 

District Office 

The policies and practices of the districts were often 
vital to the success of guidance. This was particularly evident 
in districts clearly committed to reducing their elementary 
school student-counselor ratios. One participating district in 
New York City heid the greatest number of counselors for its 
size, v?hile two other district:: criployed full-ti^iG councclors in 
every one of their elementary schools. According to one 
guidance supervisor, her district was not fully committed to 
guidance, as evidenced by split counseling assignments. 

Other district practices that had a positive effect on 

guidance included the following: 

o providing schools with additional human resources to 
target specific problem areas (e.g., a bilingual 
assistant social worker to work with early grade 
pupils and their families on problems that contribute 
to absenteeism in a Syracuse school); 

o organizing a comprehensive district-wide staff 
development program with guidance counselor 
participation; 

o involving the supervisor of guidance and directors of 
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pupil personnel services in the district's policy and 
decision-making process; and 

o expanding the pool of con>inunity resources and service 
providers to schools. 

Community 

The high level of community involvement was a factor in the 
life of most exemplary schools. The extent to which the 
community contributed to exemplary guidance was more evident in 
districts with a wealth of community resource's, particularly in 
neighborhoods with a long tradition of community service, and 
where community agencies had a strong commitment to support the 
schools* efforts by providing needed alternative services for 
students with special needs. Community support was also evident 
where parents were ' confident of the school's leadership and were 
willing to pitch in and help the school achieve its goals, when 
feelings of community pride in the school were communicated to 
the faculty, and when community school boards insisted on 
guidance services for all schools in their districts. 

School Climate 

Among pedagogues, it is generally accepted that there are 
several indications of a good school "climate" or "atmosphere." 
A number of these were clearly visible to O.E.A. evaluators in 
exemplary schools. They included the following: 
o graffiti-free buildings; 

o orderly and controlled (but not necessarily quiet) 
movement and behavior of pupils; 

o safe, secure, clean, and comfortable physical 
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environments ; 

o friendly and respectful attitudes of staff toward 
pupils; 

o special school and after-school programs; 

o an air of optimism shared by many faculty members and 
comraderie among staff, both professionally and 
socially; and 

o a supportive and relaxed staff. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCLUSIONS 

The major conclusion to be drawn from this study is that a 
successful guidance program operates as an integral part of a 
school's overall educational function. Exemplary guidance 
programs were not viewed as adjunct services. Guidance in these 
schools was the source of a variety of human resources and 
programs for cnildren and their families and, despite 
differences in emphasis given to different guidance cojnponents, 
all schools provided a "total" guidance program. These programs 
were greatly enhanced by very supportive principals who were 
actively involved in the implementation of the program's goals. 
The responsiveness of classroom teachers to available guidance 
services and their willingness to share in the planning and 
implementation of guidance functions fostered feelings of mutual 
trust and confidence among counselors, teachers, and 
administrators. 

Counselors also were able tv^ serve more children more 
effectively through utilization of community social-service 
professionals, parents, and college incerns. In most schools 
they succeeded in involving parents by engaging them in a 
variety of educational and personal-growth workshops. The 
combined wisdom and determination of pupil personnel teams and 
community agency consortiums contributed significantly to 
coordinated and appropriate services to children and families 
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with special needs* 

Most important were the skills and competencies of the 
counselors in exemplary guidance programs. The people with whom 
they worked were unstinting in their praise of counselors who, 
they felt, performed so well in their roles as motivator, 
facilitator, and child advocate* 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Given the multiple demands on a counselor's time, first 
priority should be given to well designed, small-group guidance 
experiences while de-emphasizing individual counseling, which is 
a less prudent use of counselor time. To increase the impact of 
guidance and broaden its scope, two strategies are suggested: 
(1) make substantial use of carefully trained and closely 
supervised volunteers such as parents, grandparents, and college 
interns and social service workers in individual and small group 
guidance-related activities (especially with early childhood 
pupils and their parents) and (2) emphasize the counselor's role 
as consultant to and collaborator with classroom teachers and 
other school personnel. Combined, these strategies should 
effectively broadan the energies and skills of the counselor and 
heighten the program's beneficial effects. 

Exemplary guidance programs attributed much of their 
success to a systematic approach to the early identification of 
learning problems and subsequent remedial and preventive 
interve. .ons. To assure that test scores and other important 
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pupil data are used by early childhood teachers to make program 
modifications, the screening process should be integrated fully 
with educational planning and program implementation. 

It is suggested that counselors take the initiative in 
building and nurturing a parent constituency, particularly at 
the early childhood level. Counselors need to identify and 
motivate the handful of parents who typically constitute the 
core of concerned child advocates and then help these advocates 
to organize themselves and other parents and explore issues 
about which they are concerned. 

All counselors, teachers, and parents emphasized the role 
that principals played in fostering policies and practices that 
contributed substantially to exemplary guidance programs. Their 
experiences suggest that principals should: (1) convey to staff 
the importance and value of guidance and the need for full staff 
participation in its development and implementation, (2) bring 
the counselor into their "inner cabinet" where counselors can 
share in school-wide decision-making, 3) schedule counselors* 
activities so as to increase their focus on teachers and the 
learning process, (4) take an active role with the P.P.C., and 
(5) develop an annual guidance plan specific to the needs of the 
individual school. 

Principals should foster and maintain the formation of 
P.P.C.'s, encourage counselors to assume a leadership role on 
these teams, and insure that they meet on a monthly basis. 
P.P.C.'s should be broad enough to include representation from 
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the administration, classroom teachers, support staff, and 



coiTiirsunity agencies. 

In view of the suggested change of counselors' focus from 
pupils to teachers, counselors should assign high priority to a 
jointly planned staff-development program based on the expressed 
needs of teachers. One area of paramount concern to counselors 
and principals on the early childhood level is the importance of 
teachers trained in the humanistic approach to education. 

The recommendations that follow were not directly drawn 
from the report's findings. Rather, they are distilled from 
suggestions and proposals offered at a meeting of the exemplary 
counselors, from interviews and conversations with guidance 
supervisors, univer;5ity faculty, guidance and counseling 
association officers, and from guidance-related literature: 

• The New York State Board of Regents should amend Section 
100.1 of the Regulations of the Commissioner to extend its 
mandate to include the assignment of licensed or certified 
counselors to elementary schools, an act that would 
encourage the reduction of excessive student-counselor 
ratios in many of New York City's school districts. 

• The role of elementary sch')ol counselors should be 
clearly defined or at least clarified, a task that the 
Office of Student Progress, in cooperation with 
district guidance supervisors, was addressing at the 
time of this study. 

• With the expectation that, many of New York City's 
guidance counselors are approaching retirement, 
universities must plan programs of recruitment and 
training to replenish counselors lost to retirement. 
The experience of exemplary counselors suggests that 
college counseling programs should refocus their 
emphasis from the clinical approach to school-based 
methodologies . 
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Those who spoke about the gap in pre-service training 
and the need to upgrade the professional competencies 
of counselors suggested broadening the sharing process 
of counselors within and among districts. 

Because they must fulfill the obligation of "mandated" 
guidance services for special education students, in 
some schools counselors are unable to reach many needy 
mainstream students • It is suggested that mandated 
guidance services for special education students 
should be the primary responsibility of staff 
expressly delegated to serve this population. 

Counselors would have more opportunities to move into 
the center of the educational process if full-time 
aides were assigned to assist them with the time- 
consuming administrative functions. 
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APPENDIX A 
NUMBER OF GUIDANCE COUNSELORS BY DISTnCT 
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TABLE 1 





NUMBER OF 


GUIDANCE rOUNSEI flRS RY 




1 /I 0 /O "7 

1/lo/c/ 






REGULAR EDUCATION 








1986-1987* 






LEMENTARY 


LEVEL: 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 








ELEMENTARY 


ELEMENTARY 






rUrULAI lUN'^ 


oLnUUL 


COUNSELORS 


RATIO 


1 .** 


8,140 


14 


13 


1 : 626 


2. 


12,496 


24 


19 


1 : 658 


3. 


9,278 


17 


2 


1: 4,639 


4. 


9,893 


16 


0 




5. 


8,959 


13 


6 


1' 1 493 


6. 


16,502 


11 


11 


1: 1,500 


7. 


10,303 


16 


4 


1: 2,576 


8.** 


13,467 


19 


8 


1 • J. , QHC 


9. 


20,422 


25 


0 




10. 


25,715 


23 


20 


1 • 1 , LOU 


11. 


15,168 


Z'6 


13 


1: 1,204 


12. 


12,611 


17 


0 




13. 


13,180 


18 


12 


1: 1,098 


14. 


13,835 


19 


0 




15.** 


15,914 


20 


20 


1: 796 


16.** 


9,217 


13 


12 


1: 768 


17. 


19,161 


16 


10 


1: 1,916 


18. 


12,693 


12 


12 


1: 1,058 


19. 


18,417 


21 


21 


1: 877 


20. 


15,574 


22 


15 


1: 1,025 


21. 


14,212 


22 


3 


1: 4,737 


22. 


18,391 


21 


7 


1: 2,627 


23. 


9,590 


14 


5 


1: 1,918 


24+ 


17,738 


19 


8 


1: 2,217 


25. 


14,492 


22 


11 


1: 1,317 


26. 


8,505 


20 


0 




27. 


20,642 


29 


17 


1: 1,214 


28. 


15,019 


22 


9 


1: 1,669 


29. 


15,394 


22 


14 


1: 1,100 


30. 


16,466 


20 


13 


1: 1,267 


31. 


21,007 


38 


2 


1:10,504 


32. 


11,582 


12 


12 


1: 965 



* Taken from data provided by Office of Student Progress- 
These districts participated in study of exemplary guidance programs* 
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SAMPLE OF EXEMPLARY SCIiOOLS 
GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 
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APPENDIX B 

Samples of Exemplary School Guidance Activites 

1. Excerp from booklet informs students about the role of their counselor. 

2. One month's guidance goals. 

3. Coun-elor's message in p.T.A. newsletter. 

4. Rules for group guidance participants. 

5. Counselor launches "Student of the Week" Program.. 

6. Invitation to Parent Tea on summer camping. 

7. Parents are informed about upcoming workshops. 

8. Counselor's plan for teacher workshop on drug abuse. 

9. Record of Pupil Personnel Team meeting (partial). 

10. Memorandum and guidance sheet from Supervisor of Guidance assist 

counselors with their planning. 

11. Invitation to parents to attend child sex abuse meeting. 

12. Parents informed about Partners-In-School program. 

13. Counselors respond to teacher's interest in the single parent 

household. 

14. Principal and counselor collaborate on plan for staff development. 

15. Parents and counselor collaborate on Tough Love program. 

16. Parents, in cooperation with counselor, organize workshop on 

parenting. 

17. A check list for teachers to remind them of their guidance 

responsioililties. 

18. Case conference of Alliance, a school -community team that meets 

regul arly . 
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f Written for pupils, these first pages of 

booklet, convey the role of the counselor. 
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This counselor clearly articulates the 
guidance goals for one month. 



60Ano CP eoucATiON 
OLIVER STREET SCHOOL 

104 OLIVER sTBerr 
NEWARK. NEW JIBSlY 0)'108 



AnOiony J. Sawa, frinaod 

Sandra Greene, Guidance Counselor 
SEPTEMBER GOALS 

To continue class visitations and distribute Counseling Coloring Books to trades K -.3. 
To continue identification of students with soecial needs by observattons tn claw 
Sttiltli "he"r;iSss;?y":"""' "^^^ P''-"'^* referral to «ffd. 

' t^h^^r::^^:^ 'uToiz m:?^^ M^°ffi?s?.i?fv. code 

In^^H^lng^fSflJ^lr ??^;!^^^ ^'^''^''^ ""^^^^^"^ t.acJarr.^/ats?a5nl^^^^ 

To serve as a ;iesource Person By provfding materials reauested By teachers. 

To continue to maintain effective communication .Between" the school and outslUe agenctes. 

To continue individual and grouo cou>:saling. 

To continue to consult with' parents and assist In de'/elopina each -,fi.ild to nh/her 
fullesw potential. To recoimiend outside agencies when necessary-. 

As Chairperson of the Druo Education Committee, to hold meetings, set oBjecttves. 'distribute 
."nH rnr„'r'J ' t° = "srooms, provide workshops for parents provldirig prevenJive m^S 
ir yS !,"r°„" J^had Yasim. Drug CoGnselor to eaJh clIssS? 

JroBlJms fro;^dl!e"opiSg!^""'" ^" " '° ^"^^ '^"^^"^ ' 

To exoand my knowledge and exoertise in the area of drug and substance aBuse prevention 
by attending class at Kean College entitled S ufastance Abuse Counsel iro and by attendina 
worfcshoos . Adolescent Substance Abuse (sDons ored by Fair Oaks hosp i ta l L and "'""""^ 
hv iSi'm ^^t'l^ ^7^^ Chemical Dependency: Alcohol and Substance ABuse [sponsored 

by UMONJ New Jersey Medical School Department of Psychiatry Alcoholism Services. 

Iin^iir"^ 0^"!.??°^'"?"'^"^ °^ Division of Alcoholism, Essex County Oepartaient of 

Health and Renabilitation Division of Conmunity Health ServlcesI ^ i/eparoncnt gr 

To e:<pand my Rnoweledge By attending fCean College • Cofrse entitled S chool Law. 

To serve on Career Awareness Cwimittee - to coordinate activltes for Career Week. 

To help develop communittes Involvement fn the school • to arrange for pa--nts to attend 
workshop on October 1, 1386 at Prudential ■ 
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T lis column which appears regularly in the 
^. school's PTA News-Letter is a good way to 

convey the counselor's ideas, values and concerns 



"COUNSELOR'S CORNER" 
BY 

GL^NN RUCKSTUHL 



When I was ten, one of my friends was a kid named Pat, Pat 
and I only liked to do one thing together - play baseball, Pat 
wasn't very strong or very fast and couldn't play too well, in 
fact, Pat was a pretty bad baseball player, but we enjoyed practicing 
together. When the guys on my block chose up sides to play a 
game , Pat would sometimes show up, but never get picked. Pat would 
usually stick around and watch the game from th^ sidelines. 

One day, our bloc>< had a big baseball game against the team 
from I26th Street. Pat came along, but as usual didn't get to % 
play. Late in the game we wer^ losing 5 to 4. A long fly ball 
was hit to Jin, our outfielder. He ran after it, caught it, 
then went crashing to the concrete. His pants were ripped 
and his knees were pretty messed up. It ua^ clear that he had 
to go home and gee patched up. It took some dolng# but I 
convLJur^Ld the team to let Pat taKe Jim*s place. Wh^n we got up«< 
in the bottom of tize ninth, we loaded the bases with two out. 
Vou guessed it, Pat came up to bat. Pat missed on. the fLrrt two 
swings. On the third Pat hit a fly ball that the shortstop 
caught easily. Tie game was over; we Jiad Lost. Then some of 
the team slatted yelling that 9e had lost the game because of 
Pat. Pat was already sad and started to cry. Everybody just 
watched for a few seconds^ I went over and patted pat on the 
back. "It*s O.K. Pat" I said, • I know you tried your best." Sovre 
of the other guys came ^ver too-^ 

The truth is everyone remembers a tim.e when they were the worst 
baseball player, the worst checkers player, or the worst whatever. 
Unless somebody took the time- to help you get better^ you probably 
stayed the worst or quit playing altogether. 

Most of the team came over to tell Pat it was O.K. and 'l 
was real proud of them for that. Not only did they stop blaming 
Pat for losing, but they started letting Pat play in other games. 
Pat never did become a great baseball player, but pat did get tc 
.him some ho.-neruns and mike a few great catches. 

you'll hear more about Pat in tho next Counsollot's Corner. 
Oh yes, I forgot to mention Pat's full name is Patricia. 
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These are the rules that govern the group 
guidanceparticipants in one school. 



3. Kc «.«e.. rc s.^. t... o= ..... ^, 

. ^^^^ 

'"""^ v.. .... 

/aG:.^, 'j^-i\AT CTHCR mx-mRjtoo 
^-/:cyp TO 07M£ies. 
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Tr,:s letter t= tr.e teacr.ers idur.cnes tne 
-Studer.t of the Week" program, gxving then 
credit for their suggestions and clarifyin< 
the counselor's role. 



Tb« Roaa S. 5e«li Scbool 



"ubXie School 71, Brotix 



THE ygV IMPROVED :;7USEUT OF TllE VtZK" PROCaAM 



Oi«r T^Achtri 

Onci «siln, thi '•STUDEST OF THE WEEK*' progrAS irlll be bcglnolni; «t 
71X. In wj vorkthop In early StpCtabir ehti'a v«rt soai luggcitlona 
on hov Che progreo could be laprovid, Hopifully, in ice edjuicid fora. 
Ic vlU run even baecar chla year* 

STUDENT tflHWERS 

Every Monday, beginning tn about cvo waeka, TWO '•STUDENTS 
OF THE WEEK'* vill be announced over cha loudapeakar during oomlng 
announceaencs. Oealdaa having Chair nm% read • vlnnars gee Cha 
following} 



(I) A "CERTIFICATE OF MERIT" algned by cha Principal 

iZ) A lactar Co che parencs, axpUining tho Scudcnc of cha Vack Procraa 

and congrsculadona 
(3) ni'J wlnnar'a ntmm ia alao published In the P.T.A.'t aonchly nevalaCr* 



SELECTION OF THE STUDENTS OF THE WEEK. 

Dy naaina Cvo 5CudenCs, avr<ry claasrooa will have ac laaaC one 
winner this year. Also che nev aeChOsl of selecClon vlll Inaure thaC 
nc claaa baa Cvo winners before every Uaaa hea h«d ac laesc one. 

Two claaarooas will be chosen ac randoa. They will be noCifled cvo 
weeki In advance of when Chey are due Co becooe STUDENT OF THE WEEK 
winners. Ac chat Cloc, the Ceachar can elecC Co poacpone parcicipacion 
until later In the school year OR subalt a naae* When you aubalt 
a naae, pleaac Include a 3RIEF daacrlption of why the aCudanC wa^ 
picked. Juat about any reaaon Is fine, but uaually laat year they ware 
from a coabtnation of these categorical 



You aay chooae che vinnsr any way you wish. 
MY ROLE: 

Once I receive the above Information, I edit your reaaons for cha 
noalnatlon ior reading over the loud apeaker. I eleo prepare the 
letter and carciflcate for the winner. A copy of the announceaent ove 
the loudapeakar la autoaatlcally aant to PTA newsletter. 

If you have any queatlona, plaaaa drop In or write b« a note. 

Thanka for your cooperation. 



(:) »•! achlevenent 

(2) a:acJenic Inproveienc 

(3) 3''hooI or comunlty service 

(^) citizenships clasarooa participation and attitude 
(3) chcaen by his claaaaates for aCtlrubutea outlined by 



the ct/iaaroo& r^arh^r. 



Glenn Ruckatuhl 
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A gocd example cf hew key staff ac-ive'y 
rcliabcrate to evoke parent interest in 
su.Tjr.er car.pinc. 



Aaron Pidelaan, Principal 



Public School 335 
130 Rochester Avenue 
Broo)clyn, Hew York 11213 

Eddie tee Cannon, Asairtant Principal 
Cyrene Davis, Assistant Principal 



April 28, 1986 



Dear Parents, 



Tea 
lib 
Car. 



Mr . 
tr.e 



Vou are cordially invited to attend our next Pa-en^ 
cn T.^ursday, .May 8, 1986, at 9:30 A,M, in the school's 
rary. The topic will be. Your Child and Smitmer Day 

At this ti.T.e, .Mrs. Cannon, Assistant Principal, 
Gcldberc, GuidJ»r.ce Counselor, will be prese.nt to discuss 
topic with you . 

We will also have a guest speaker. 

Mr. Fletcher - Assistant Director 
Bureau for Day Camp and Recreation 
City cf New yorJc Board of Health 

Bef res.hr.e.its will be served. 

Lcckinc forward to talking with you. 



Sincerely yours, 

Charles R. \3oldberg* 
Guidance Counselor 



Approved: 




Prmcioal 
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The 


Parer.c 


Advisory Council to tne Cuicanoe 


Office in 


this school wor.<s closelv witn*^ 


tne 


ccunse 


lor in planning and inplL^ent'ir.g 




parent 


workshops. 



ACC^rr.iy Sc, XYC, IJY 10002 " " t.^ " 

J«au«rT 23, 1987 

S«w5vor:hv Caldazice Xev, ii aari cJa,« dar« as yonr cai«da 

Cj=e :o ea« Paraau' Roca 9:00 a.a. on: tt. 

-^^ .■t3-. Janu^r-r :'t*i - A *ar«t SurxLTai WorfaliDp oa "HcvTa It.., T«,g Cool yh.^,.. " 
^« ..:^v. U=r-^^ 2Ti - - A folls^P Workjfam» Gu«t Spwiar. Or. to Coim: 

.r. . — frT= -J Tisi: rro ywrs ags. tU's b*ci by ^ujpajcr daaad.) 

vi^a 10 ziuLar :£zs. Hage:i Cars*!., PlA Prtxldcr. for her cooperation tad iu?port. 

Mrs. ^rf a n lacaos isrz. I^jcici* lUair«z 

Srs. Eaydfi* Strraao Krs. Uona Fowltr 

PAr«r AcTijcry Couacil to cii« GuiojEci 3rrsrt> 



■Tamir-y JTth 

Child's Kasi« asd Class 
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This teacher wcrkshcp, conducted by the 
counselor, grew out of parent concerns* 





i<fAC^fr/R V/ORKSMQP 




ihirRooucTtrsi' 




, pgpgRAM -THAT wr wczxlD ijKr -r^ t^^.^... ^.f^^p^ ^^^^ 




^) CI/TI-IMC OP PPO(>RAM 




C3) ClSCUS5/C^/ Ga£ST;C>/S 














' Pg'^ ecrrr,? r.„ ^rpsjL_TMis program was «^,vi.y mv iCca 


J 

J 






1 

-I 






_LS_Ziv/AL_^^r5. f _?8CM.se.j/ci^_j;vAJ_^u^ 

5% 0? ALL 10-/3 VR CUOS OCT OHU^K c^Cf: A UCC< 
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cx>ogr^ Gfics A>^o Sis. Afzc j>jrc Dg:/c?s 



OiCAi- N-ATU^L WCoTcTfs/C: ' i^.'^-^iiCAkii^ 

-X - 



^- • WAYS ,^SAYlWO ^MC " HCfZa Cl^SgLV <g yAMU^ 

i 



^- ^ArcriiAus avajlasue: 

- "AC.^/ITf^S" JL.;ST£0 JM £AOi Gi]2aO£ a.^C 5jg-?cS^:^ 
WAYS. To ACC^HPu;SH TWC COrcCTiV^fTS ( I'-'.C l£ S5C*^'s) 

- CAJ ADO ,MC^£_L,£SSck;S ^ Dg'/£ ^P £u/a; 

pu:as<£ .s^a5£ _orHc/^ Rcscut^ces yc^ 



•'Ak r ^ : Ask po^^ Gi/£sr3crN/s 
j-^.iRT • h/Li- CUT rc:cC'::^GAc.< SH££rs 
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^ - ^ ^ r c 



(3U££TlC^/S 1 To 5 3CLOW : 



Q 



s nous 



A13kS£ PRevdrNfTipNT Pf^CGRAM 



S 

T A 



( 



A 




3._/^£ Acr;v;i,'QCS/MAT£;^iAi._s 



MA7£:'^tA^S To AWLGUATCty _7J>0^_ 



^ 

'-"LCASC use TMC SPACC 8£:-CVv^ An^D ct^ TH£ BACK 
FC« CCMMiNfTS CW TWC ST.-^iWC-TMS W£AKNr£SS£S OP 
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9. 



Hew a counselor keeps track and coordin- 
ates .T.cr.thly Pupil Personnel Team meetings. 



Mg La^oJ-a^a&o S5ST TEA! 







l(PDAT£ 


ACTION TO 




toil <&W/ O'w' N»U 






. ^JTAOUiSH D/A^€ A5 SCtJoOf- 








A*/Ajr.«;C' ''C*/ '5Cao/*/c. rce/tC 




• S3ST COt^TAtZT ' 


• SQST v/iLi- CO*yi/\CT 




• CliTcor^C OS* MCC.WG- 








13'^A^ j 
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16, 



Cr.e T.ear.s 
supervise: 

Ic * 



rr.at a diszricz guidance 
: uses to help \ 



ccur.se^crs . 



BOARD OF EDUCATION - CITY OP NEW YORK 



COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 16 

CfrlCz CP THE So?£i?INTENC£NT 

Minta Spain PhD 

Commumry SuOtftnitnotni f^^) 
Leonard A. CUrke 



lOlO Laftfyoftt Av«nu» 
BroQiiyn. N«w York II 22 1 
T*<«ohon»; 57^1323 



M£MC RAM w L*M 



S'JB JECr ; 



January 23 , 1 987 




Mrs.-M. Derene Fr^zij 
Supervisor of Guidantre 

Guidance Activities 
January , Fetiruary , March 



Enclosed ycu will find three (3) Guidance Sheets, for 
Janizary, February and March. These sheets will assist ycu 
in planning ycur weekly schedules. 

l£acn school counselor should be acla to docur.ent that 
a rTJinir.un of two (2) parent workshops have been held to 
dare. Prior to the and of the school year a .•nini.-nu^-n of 
tvo (2) additional workshops should be held. 

Re.T.e.T.oer the first week in February is National 
Scnocl Guidance and Counseling Week. Asserjcly prograins, 
classroo::: visits, war.T. fussiss to staff / parents, teacners, 
adninistraticn and stude.*^/^s , bullentm board display, open 
house for co.TJr.unity to see and learn acout support 
services m t:.e school are a few suggested sctivities. 

If there are any questions/concerns, please call 
cur office, we will ce happy to assist ycu. 



/car. 
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/ / / MARCH FOCUS / , / 
■Keren's History .Month ,^,,„„g ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

Equity Eduction Open School Week 

• Ccordlnete activities related to Women's HIstorv Manth . « . 
projrans, classrocm speakers, bulletin boards, fnmsr;tc:^* "^'^ 

.Prepare and disseminate materials to students, parents and staff 
■ ::men',Ttc.""" "°"-tr«d l? lona, 'cMers'S^r 

.Lead cl2Ssrocm and group counseling sessions around Title IX I«up<: 
e.g. ncn- traditional opportunities for women In th. world of work 
new laws, eqcal access, eto. 

.Discuss sex eq. Ity/gender Issues with school staff at workshops. 

.Organire and lead group guidance sessions for students to assist them 
In areas sucr. as strass managenent and test taking skills. 

'conJere-ce!"' ""'^^^"^ '^"^ ^'^^ ^'^^^^rs at rontnly staff 

.Participate In Open School Week activities. 

.Continue to schedule Interviews with students and parents to review 
school progress and tc cor^Iete entries on guidance review cardl. 

.Participate Irv pupil personnel team meetings tc Insure the coordln^Hr-. 
of the delivery of guidance and support services. "ord Ina f .oo 



CN'-GOING ACTIVITIES 



-CcrT;-je Imple-entatlon of Regents Action Plan and 
ra-+ ICO Mandates, e.g. Home and Career Skills, career 
pla-s, parent Involvement, etc. 

-Continue Implementation of articulation activities. 

-Lpdate staff re; Guidance Every Day (Grades 4-6). 

-Continue to familiarize yourself with guidance-related 
curr leu la. 
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The counselor invites parent? to learn 
about child sexual abuse. 



The AmaJia Castro School 
; Public School 142 
100 Attorney Street 
Nnr York, New York 10002 . . • • 

(212)673-1122 

Octobtr 27, i986 

OiAr ?aranct» 

<i*o8«n to our children. ^ *" r«lad«r« p£ . 

««xu*l aim,, £r« h*ppenla«. ' eJiildria Uun bov to pr«vue 

St. Vlncnf.X";*?^';" ' Tarry Utvl.^if 

» f • 

pur«d*7 Oceobtr 1986 • • 
9 A.M. - Aoos 



CAXOL K&SSAXO 

^ M<»ilJl<<<#Mmgi 

28 d« OQCobvi, 1981 . • " ' . 

Qufirldoi Padrii; 

h.c.n r.cord.r coLtant J:er;!l:lfj.; ["Jtltll ^So"! "^"'^ ^' ^ ' 

. 10. p.dr.. t^oZii^^i u t'u:z.r. "-^^ 

como pr.y.alr tbv.o ..xT*i. ^ * aprwd.r 

« ..qmd.d p.rii2I.""" "'P"""". . d.rl. . «« aiao Infor^uXo. 

d.l Hospital d.';«%gS!r'2;:' """^"^ • T.rry K.tirt« ■ 

JTiTiit 30 dt oceobri 1986 
9.00 • gtdm 133 

SlncirouttCAp 

CAROt HASSAIO 
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a. 



This le^Lcer, alsc ir. Spar.isr. , ir.fcrr.s 
parents of children being considered for 
the new Partners-in-School program. 



The Amalia Castro School 

Public School 
100 Attorney Strta 
New York. New York 10002 
(212) 673-Ur! 



Ncvcmber 18, 1986 



Dear 



We wane Co let ycu know abcuc an exciting nev program called Parme-s-In-School 
This prcgran is designed for children in gr^s Idiriergarren^^^ 
gr-de. Ihis prcgrsn involves an adult TOlunteer WDr& with Toir ch-ld 
_cn a one-co-cne basis, once a week. In the jdiool. Tli 'volunceer Sto^-* 
will h*ip yv^ child with his/her school i^ork «nd also SfdS^i^^vSSJ 
™^ ^""^^ 8ar«3. Ue itre facpirg that or^co^ 

IT^l'l: * .^^^^^^^^ ^ <:t>iW'3 school work^ 

ge--:irg along with other children. 

^ "r^^^ : °f nl«s_^_. 13 cmsidexed for 

grsru Qeper,z-£\Q upca tn* taancx or voiuntMrs rfio can of ffr their 

tuts • 

Vfe look for-rard vd reecirg wiA ycu in the Bjcitb «nd talking with tcu 
ii£x:i:: ycur ctu^d's proprHSS ia thia special Partaers-In-School progran. 

ir ycu hsve any questions, or watt to lc3m totc abcuc this prograq, feel 
Xree to ccncact Carol Massaro at 672-2250 or Adrienr^ Bell ar 285-1661. 

Jtsrk jm for ycur cocpcracinn. 



^rcacs inirrtarifi ac«rca de un ttubto j cnocionante p in^ ' ^ ^f u Hanado 'Tartners- 
In-Schccl/* Este prcgrama ha sido disefSado para mjios •acre los grades 
da Icncergarten a seg;^o grade. £1 prcgrama provcc la participacicTi de 
un acuita '^ciuntario. £1 cual trabajara ccn su niHo/a iixi^vidualiaBnte , 
una vec per sezana, en la escuala- El rjcor -roluntarix? ayodara a su hijo/a 
ccn su tracajc escclar. Al igual que en actividades tal^s ccmo arte, coscura • 
y jtegcs. EspcrarciS que el ccnrarro iiaiividual ccn \si Tclcncario habra' 
cfe n:ejcrsr el crabajo cscolar de su nino/a en adiciai a sus fauenas relacicna 
ccn ceres nines. 

Estsxs ccr^iierarde incluir a c en la dasc » 

en este prcgrsa. dependiendo dei oiaere oe voiuncarxos que se presence. 

Esperancs cmnrrerie. para K»hlar1i» £n d .fixciro schre cl prcgreso de mi 
n£5o/a en este Trcgrama especial^ Tartners-la-SchoDl.** 

Si tiene alg'jra pregunca, o si quiere saber mas de este programa, favor de llamar 
a Carol Massaro al 673-2250 o a Adrienne Bell at 285-1661. 

Gracias per su cceperacion. 

Card Massare Adrienre Bell 

Guidance Ccunselor Supervisor/Super/iscra 

LsCcnse j e ra ' Tar tne rs - In-Schoo 1 ' ' 
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The counselor responds to the expressed 
interests of teachers. 



□ J woali like h acHt^J a /wiM'^^t ^orksl^op oMou'f' 
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Principal and counselor collaborate to 
bring guidance to the classroom teacher. 





Plan 5cr 



The Amalia Cistro School 
Public School 142 
100 Attorney Street 
New York, New York 10002 
(212) 67M122 
Staf^ DeryelccmenV -Procr aa 



. i ^c ncay; j an r^TT:""! 987 " 
Tentative Schedule 



(Half-Dav) 



Panel Se:!iinar Forntat • 
Sessicr. I 1:05 - 2:00 

Rccn 225 - Ser.ir.ar A - Kanageaent in the Classrocm 

Areas of Discussion to include: 
Establishing o£ Priorities - Tin»e llanagenient 
Responsibilities and roles for students - 
Rc\itines and Patterns 

Rccx 237 - Ser.ir.ar a - Utlligation of Assessment Results to Targec 

Instruction 

Areas o5 Discus.^ion to include: 
Ccr.puter ManagcIat^nt Procrraia CCXMS and Addison 
Wesley! 

Achiervenient Test Results and Patterns of Error 
Grouping and Individualization 
Enrichment and Rcnediation 

Session II 2:00 - 2:55 
Room 237 - Seminar C - Sharing of Teaching Techniciies 3j:d Methods 



Areas of Discussion will pertain to subjects 
including Reading and Language Arts - Mathe- 
matics - Social Studies - Science, Art, Music 
Computer Science 



Rccm 226 ' Seminar D - 



I. 



■ Guidance Exoecta tioj^i f^^ 'n^ji^u^Yg. ft,;nr,p 
Study Metihc d - Areas to be discussed will 
induce - 

Iden:iification for Problematic Situatio*! 
Instructional Assistance for the Teau.:er 
Self- Image and the Student 
Behavior Management Techniques 
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Parents and counselor collaborate to 
shew that they care about parent concerns, 



Tne Amalia Castro School 
Public School 142 
100 Attorney Street 
New YorJc, r;w York 10002 
(212) 673-1122 

TOU LOVE 
PARENT SUPPORT GROUP 
100 Attorney Street 
New York, New York 10002 



Dear 



You have been referred to our Tou'.- ,;2ve bv Mrs r;irni h^... . 
Guidance Counselor of P, S. 142, Massaro, 

oasis, iney all share common oressurp^ nf Hfo 'w"K'u«ci5ionai 

and are there to help can be comforting. J. out Rnosring we care 



Sincerely, 
(2 parents) 
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itiates a Domtiy-pianned 
hop. 



FORMING PARENTING WORKSHOP 



> Parenting is a big Job, Th* partnting group ve ar« forming at 
P.S. 321 can help. We will talk about tha things that are o£ 
concern to you. Some possible topics might ba discipline how to 
have a better relationship with your child, allowance - how much 
and when, bed time routines, what is appropriate for a child vour 
child's age, WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO ADD? Come and talk about 
what is o£ interest to you, ahara your conctrna and laarn from 



> The group will begin in early February on Friday afternoons at 
1:30. The fee for the group is 85 per aassion or «n amount based 
upon ability to pay. Ms, Cohen from the Guidance Canter of 
Flatbush will be the leader. 



> If you are interested please sign the form below and return to 
Ms. Juantorena In the guidance office • room 130 - or return to 
classroom teacher. 



We look forward to you joining us. 



others . 




X am interested in attending the parent workshop: 



name 



child *s nasde 



class f day phone 9 
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^ This is to emphasize the teacher's 
guidance responsibilities. 



William P. CM67, PririolHtei. 
Josephine M. lerilli, a!p 
Elizabeth McLoughlin a v 



POSITIVE Gni DAN^ff QTrpq 

Hams 



T«4cher 



Please indicate the positive guldsjiwa steps you have tttir^n f^^-^K 
this form to behavioreLL referrals. taken. Attach 

Si££lL Steps that vera token ^^^^ 

1. Spoke to child privately 

■I 2. Used praise and coisaendation. 

3. Gave individualized work which was adjusted 

to ability of child, e.g.; rezographed 
aaterial, homework, etc. 

4» Displayed some of child'* work. 

$• Assigned monitorial duties. 



_ 6. Gave spTecial help in subject areas in class 
or during free time, e.g.: readftnc. 
Dath, etc. ^ 

^ ?• Utilized special talents of the child, e.g.' 
music, art, athletics, etc. * 

. fi. Changed child's seat. 

^ 9« Wrote to parent. 

.10, spoke to parent: parent was cooperative 
Parent was not cooperative 

. 11. Pollow-up with parent, e.g.: ooncfaict and 

work grade entered daily by teacher in • 
child's notebook and signed daily by parent: 
homework signed daily by parent. 

. 12. Referred for specialized help, such as 
oorpestt^v reading, 

13 • Referred to iamedlate supervisor. 
It;, ether: 
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School and community professionals app^ 
their expertise and share the responsi* 
bility for serving a family with multiple 
problems. ^ 



0t\7Z: Octf:bcr 



ions 



COORDINATOR : Su sj^nJ^" nk in s 



PURPOSE or MHCTING ; 

Regular team meeting. 

StiwCE LAST HZZTll-'tC z 

Rosa has started at Head start, 

MOTHER: 



3eoo i e xowe Tcp^ 
Monica stone, Child & Famiiv Serv. 
Leola E;:own, Head Start 
Dee George, parent ajde 
glen qxx^T ^f^rt^ gocia'. :>y^rV'fr / 

Seymour Sch.:;ol 
Mar lane Conmy, teacher. Seyncur 

ABSENT: 

Gerry Limpert, Probation 



Mickey has be 
had mdividua 
counsel \rtg at 
him at home. 
Rosa to James 
call Dr. Laps 
examined . Sh 
She is willm 
to be enjoym 
ectly ir: to d 
the way he do 

FATHER: 



cn attending the group at the Rape Crisis Center and has 
I appointments with Kathy Armani. He has also been comma to 
Child & Family Ser- ice. They have noted a change i^^ - 
She got the note from Head Start and will be taking 
Geddess for a check up. Rosa has had a cold, she will 
iker at the Upstate Peds Clmc abou-: gettmo Rosa's eyes 
e has not been oppossed to Terry attending day care 
g tc gc with Dee to tour the center. The children seem 
g school so far. Scott comes home each day and goes dir- 
o his homework before he plays. This has always be^n 
es things. 



He does not yet have an alcohol evaluation set ud. His proba'-'on 
officer is supposed to be sendino another referral in for an 
evaluaticn to be scheduled. He has had to look for ten jobs a w^ek 
and bring che slii.:^ in to ^how his probation officer, so far he 
has not gotten a job. He e.xplaint=d his relucta.nce to have Te-rv oo 
to day care. After hearing the rest of the team's opinion, pa-t'c- 
ularly Debbie Pc-^'s, he agreed to try it. He has gone tr.rouch 
berore exactly wu^z occurred with his daughter Lori. He cannot 
admit to any se.^ual abuse that did not happen. He mav ask his lawver 
Mark Waldauer, to attend the next meeting. His probation officer ' 
may have information about what he admitted to. Did not know whether 
or not he was going to be cbie to see his children by Ruth Douolas 
when the court order was over. 

CHILDREN : 

Scott, Dcnald ":!xckcv". John III , Bernard, Rosa, Terrv and Dale -all 
children are iivi.nq at hcmo uith Jcnn and Cindy? Ail of tlio""^ldrnn 
ar'* m sere kmc: o: pro-school pr-rcram except for Terry and Dale. 
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Continued . 



pacQ 2 



CHTLDnE.'J: 



Terry is being considered for day care. Mickcv continues eau-<!»' 
mg at both the Rape Crisis Center and Child and Family Service 



TEAM: 



Debbie Rowe: she looked through her files but could not find anv 
documents which stated exactly what John had admitted to ThPrP 
was a finding of abuse. The court order expires at the end of ^h,-c 
month and she plans to request an extension if extension lot. 
through, she is considering ordering day care or other prS|Jam/?o- 
the v^o younger children. Said that John was being selfish and 
uncarino in not allowing his children to attend the soeciai 

«f ""'^.^ to. consider what L bes^'foTtSe'cgS^r 
and not think about, whether it may cj«use them to be board with schSol 
i^'^hf^"*; "^^'^'^ Glen Guzzetti if he had any research to indSalf ??at 
a child being involved in a pre-school program will cause that child 
to drop out of school at an earlier age. She will put throunh Int 
authorization for day care for Tcrry.^ AskeS aboij pa^e^JH^JoKement 
With counseling and the status of John's alcohol evaluation ^snSl 
sure that John is going to be able to get his attorney tJcome^of 

hf^''^f„f^°l!^ ' ^^'u^- has been doing fairly well in counseling. She 
hac .-ncvec hini to bi-weekly because he is also involved in counseling 
on a regular basis at Rape crisis Center. she is not sure that he 
needs counseling twice per week. That can be discussed with parents 
fn .'".T She has not seen Cindy and John for counseling 

in a vhile and wants to set up regular meeti.igs v--th them, she will 
send them a letter with a new appointment date or. it. 

Lecla Brow r.: Rosa has been doing very well in Head Start, she came 
in tccay but was sent home because of a cold. The nurse requested 
t.lat sha have a check -p anvi they are still waiting for a doctors 
stater.ent for Rcsa. They have to have that statement in order for 
Rosa to continue at Head Start. They noted that Rosa's s^alp had 
seen ="er ..-•.•o l.lodar.d was very dry. They asked Cindy to ose a con- 

°" ^°IK^ h^^^- "^^'^s to be examined by an opthalmolocist. 

A nots was sent home with two suggestions of doctors to call. As pa-- 

hcme^v'sJ^T''^""'"" '"^^^ "'"'r she will be making unannounced 

Glen G„;;etti; The schools relationship with the family is much 
better this yc^-. The children seem to love school and they present 
minimal behavi.r problems. None of the children have had lice so 
far this year which is a big improvement over last vear. Last year 
there were about thirty or forty instances where the children were 
found to have lice, riopes that the schools relationship with the 
family will continue to be a positive one. Bernard will be qoinci 
throuc.". a Kindcr^.^rten screening soon and at that tine it will be 
deterr-.ined if he needs hPip with speech. 
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ContiAwei' 



Mar lane Comny : She had John III in her first crade class. He is 
operating at about t.ie Kindergarten level in class. He is lea--^^*^- 
how to function in the classroom and developing the skills he ne^^s 
John is eager to learn and is trying hard. ^He'is getting spee'-h'"" 
therapy Ki^v^du^ys per week. She, alcng with Glen Guzzetti, s^-*»ssed 
to the •^^^'Ite^chat the children's being involved with pre-school 
programs be a positive influence on their ability to succeed 

once they are m school. 

Dec George : She has spent time trying to change John's mind about 
Terry attending day care. Cindy has never been opposed to it. Smcv? 
he has said tsuay that he will send Terry to day care, she will set 
up an appointment for the parents to take a tour of the center. 
She has been talking with the parents about the need to keep the 
children clean and to dress the children appropriately when they are 
playing outside. There no longer seems to be a problem with kenoiTin 
food in the house. Asked Cindy if her food stamps had been increased- 
She had also talked with John aoout the importance of him findina a 
job. She has noticed that Mickey's a^ititude seems to be a lot more 
positive lately. 

Susr Jenkins ; v;ill inform Kathy Armani and Gerry Limpert of the 
next team meetmr;. Will ask Gerry Limpert if he has an affidavit or 
similar document in his files that would indicate exactly what John 
admitted to m the sexual abuse of Lori. 

ISSUES: 

1. Day care for Terry. 

2. Rosa's involvement with Head Start, need for her to have 
doctors check up and eye exam. 

3. Deb Rowe's plans to file for an extension of supervision. 
*!. Counseling for parents and for Mickey. 

5. Children's adjustment and progress in school. 

6. Parent aide's involvement. 

CONSENSUS : 

family should continue with ail current services. It is very bene- 
ficial for the children to be involved in pre-school programs. 

PLAN : 

f 

1. All current services will continue. 

2. Monica Stone will send parents a letter with a date for their 
next counseling appointment. 

3. Cindy will bring Rosa over to James Geddes for a check up. She 
will request that Rosa have an eye examination through Upstate,. 

4. Dee George will set up an appointment for the parents to tour 
the day care center. 

5. Debbie Rowe will file for an extension of supervision. 

6. Leola Brown vill make periodical unannounced home visits. 

7. Coor'Jmator will inform Kathy Armani and Gerry Limpert of next 
team meeting. 
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Continued. 
PLAN: 

8. John may nsk his attorney to appear at the next team meetmc. 

9. Coordinator wi.ll talk with Gerry Limpert about brinaing John's 
affidavit or similar st:atement regarding the sexual abuse to 
the next team meeting. 

10. John will :be -scheduled for an alcohol evaluation through CET. 

NCXT HrCTiriC PATH : November 14,1985 at ''l^OOa.m. at Child and Family 

Service . 
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Dr. Richard R. Green 
Chancellor 

Office of Educational Assessment 

DS)^Sng^ SUMMARY OF THE STUDY OF EXEMPLARY 

(718) 935-3767 GUIDA^JCE PROGRAMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 

BACKGROUK-D 

In September of 1983, state regulations ri^quired every 
school to have guidance programs for all students. Only in 
grades seven through twelve, however, were licensed and 
certified guidance counselors mandated. The absence of a state 
mandate for elementary school counselors, along with other 
factors, coincided with a decline in the number of counselors in 
these schools. 

Interest in guidance in the elementary school appears to be 
growing. Some districts are now giving c.uidance services high 
priority and are emphasizing services to early childhood classes 
and the early id-^ntif ication of children ac risk of failure. 

In the interest of improving guidance services at the 
elementary school level, the Office cf Student Progress and the 
Office Educational Assessment (O.E.A.) agreed to a study of 
exemplary guidance programs and practices which would identify 
effective approaches and strategies that could be replicated in 
other New York City public schools. 

This report describes exemplary guidance practices drawn 
from a review of guidance literature and as observed in eight 
schools recommended for their effective guidance programs. Six 
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*This summary is based on "Study of Exemplary Guidance 
Programs la Elementary Schools" (July, 1988) prepared by 
the O.E.A. Student Progress Evaluation Unit. 
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guidance programs in New York City were recommended by various 
offi'::ials in the New York City school system, and two other 
guidance programs (Newark, N^J,; Syracuse, N^Y,) were 
recommended by officials in respective state education 
departments. 

The primary purposes of this report are provide use ul 
information and offer suggestions to school officials 
responsible for s^^stting educational policy, and to suggest 
guidelines for those engaged in the development and 
implementation of guidance programs. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature on guidance and counseling enphasizes the 
need for schools to redesign the current guidance model and to 
create new counseling strategies. In brief, the literature 
suggests the following: counselors should spend less time 
modifying individual student behaviors and more time improving 
the learning environment for all children; parent education and 
involvement can have a positive effect on the performar.ee and 
behavior of children; guidance services should emphasize early 
intervention and prevention approaches at the early childhood 
level; the counselor's role as facilitator and change-maker 
should be expanded; and guidance should be an integral part of 
the school ra .her than an adjunct service. 

METHODOLOGY 

Schools with exemplary guidance programs were chosen after 
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consultations with directors of pupil personnel services in 
state education departments, the Director of Guidance in the 
Office of Student Progress, officers of professional guidance 
and counseling associations, district guidance supervisors, and 
directors of district pupil--personnel services. Their 
recommendations were offered according to their best 
professional judgment. The final group of schools included a 
site in Newark, New Jersey, a site in Syracuse, New York, and 
six sites in four community school districts in New York City. 

Interview and observation instruments were designed to 
collect data specifically pertaining to tha ten ideal guidance 
practices identified in the literature review. O.E.A. 
evaluators visited the eight sites selected for their exemplary 
guidance programs and spent between two and tx ree days at each 
site conducting in-depth interviews with teachers, guidance, 
counselors, principals, agency workers, supervisors of guidance, 
and parents. ^he comments of the interviewed participants were 
combined with the impressions of the author to provide a picture 
of exemplary guidance programs. 

FINDINGS 

Counselor Techniques 

A number of guidance techniques were common to exemplary 
guidance counselors: anticipating the problems of at-risk 
students, anticipating teachers* requests for help; taking some 
kind of action to achieve closure and not leave teachers 
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"hv^nging"; using a variety of guidance approaches; being 
knowledgeable about and reaching out to the surrounding 
conimunity agencies; and acting as facilitators (identifying 
student and teacher problems, assembling the resources, and 
coordinating the individual and collective efforts of many 
people) . 

Ideal Guidance Practices 

Ten ideal guidance practices relevant to contemporary urban 
needs were chosen from the professional literature and from 
consultations with guidance experts, of the ten ideal guidance 
practices, eight were found to be manifest to a significant 
cegree in schools with exemplary guidance programs. Briefly, 
those guidance practices emphasized: (1) early identification of 
children with learning aad behavior problems; (2) a variety of 
counseling modes with the stress on small-group guidance 
activities for children with unmet .^ial, emotional, and 
academic needs; (3) involvement of parents as recipients of 
guidance-related services and as contributors to programs 
serving children; (4) effective use of counselor time by 
enlisting the aid of jommunity resource people and using 
preventive interventions to defuse time-consuming behavior- 
management problems; (5) maximizing the potential of the Pupil 
Personnel Committee (P.P.C.) as an effective forum for providing 
on-site services and facilitating the delivery of services by 
outside agencies to pupils and families; (6) the counselor 
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actinj as a consultant to teetchers, administrators, and the 
staff, emphasizing opon communication and sharing; (7) the 
counselor acting as a facilitator of change that impacts 
positively on program development and on the performance and 
attitudes of staff; and (8) an aggressive pursuit by counselors 
of services and resources for students and their families 
through maximum utilization of community resources. 



Non-Guidance Factors 

The following non-guidance factors appeared to enhance the 

effectiveness of guidance programs: 

o Administration: leadership by principals and their 
aides validated the importance of guidance, giving it 
a prominent role in the school's overall educational 
mission . 

o Faculty: cooperative and mutually supportive staff 
reinforced the goals and philosophy of the school 
and were involved in the resolution of school-wide 
problems . 

o District: districts provided schools with the human 
resources needed to target specific problem areas and 
expanded the pool of community-service providers. 

o Community: community agencies were strongly committed 
to support the schools* efforts in providing 
alternative services for students with special needs. 

o School Climate: there were signs of good school 
climate, such as graffiti-free buildings, a relaxed 
and optimistic staff, orderly behavior of pupils, and 
a friendly and respectful attitude toward pupils. 



CONCLCTSIONS 

The major conclusion to be drawn from this study is that a 
successful guidance program is one that operates as an integral 



part of a school's overall educational function. In addition, 
exemplary guidance programs provide a wide range of guidance 
services to their students, staff, and parents and serve as the 
fulcrum for a variety of human resources for at-risk children 
and their families • Successful guidance programs are supported 
by faculties that are responsive and willing to share in the 
planning and implementation of guidance functions • Successful 
counselors serve more children more effectively through active 
collaboration with community social-service professionals and 
provide leadership and direction in the operation of school 
P.P.C. 's. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Study of exemplary guidance practices su.^jests that a 
program is more successful when first priority is given to well 

designed small-group guidance experiences. In addition, 
counselors should emphasize their roles as consultant to and 
collaborator with classroom teachers, administrators, and other 
school staff, and should make increased use of carefully trained 
and closely supervised volunteers ard social service workers. 
To ipport the guidance programs, schools should employ a 
systematic approach to the early identification of learning 
problems. 

Principals should bring the counselor into their "inner 
cabinet" where counselors can share in schoolwide programming 
and decision-making, and greater initiatives should be exercised 
in building a strong parent constituency. 
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* Finally/ the counselors themselves stressed the need for 
assignment of at least one full-time counselor at every 
eler.(entary school and the wisdom of providing administrative 
assistance to counselors to enable them to spend more time on 
professional functions . 
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